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CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


HAT gifts have we to bring our Lord to-day? 

The Kings of old 

Brought Him, star-led, by many a weary way, 
Myrrh, incense, gold. 

The Shepherds, angel-led, with footsteps fleet, 
From cote and wold, 

Brought gifts of doves, and offered at His feet ~ 
Lambs from the fold. 


We have no gems, no bars of gold to give 
Him we adore. 

Of little worth the things whereby we live, 
For we are poor. 

Our days are hard and sordid from the strife 
Of greed for gain. 

And scarce remaineth one thing in our life 
Pure of all stain. 


We have no flocks; no yeanlings can we bring; 
Our treasure ’s spent. 

And shall we empty-handed seek our King? 
O, Orient 

So rich in spices! Earth, so rich in gold 
And jewel-hoard! 

Could ye not spare us, of your wealth untold, 
Gifts for our Lord? 


So poor that we have nothing? Nay, not so! 
The lowliest may 

Even in the saddest soul that sin doth know, 
Find gifts to-day. 

As frankincense to Him the awakening fears 
Of hearts that err? 

As gold their hopes; their penitential tears 
As bitter myrrh. 


And we, who bring not kingly gifts, nor rare, 
Unto our King, 

May, love-led, like the Shepherds, humbly bear 
Our offering. 

The Heart, laid at His feet, shall in His eyes 
Be as a dove ; 

Nought else have we, but He will not despise 
Our best—our Love. 





THE SILENCES OF NATURE. 


ECAUSE several of those phenomena in na- 
_ ture which betoken great power are accompanied 
with violent sounds, we are apt to fall into the notion 
that sound and ¢éisplay are universally attributes or 
accompaniments of Power. It is true that some of the 
sublimest exhibitions of power have also the most im- 
pressive accompaniments of sound. The roar of the 
ocean 13 as notable as the force of its waves. The voice 
of the wind is as sublime as the power which it exerts. 
The flash of lightning goes forth to the sound of thun- 
der. The detonations of powder, in the quarry where 
it tears out mighty ribs of rock, or on the battle-field, 
or on a man-of-war, are as striking as the force which 
it exhibits. 

But, after all, the mightiest forces of nature are si- 
lent. The prodigious work which the sun performs, 
by light and heat, is wrought insilence. The functions 
performed by a single tree, if wrought by human en- 
ginery would fill the neighborhood with clamor. The 


elaborating the tissues, would, if expressed by sound, 
in iny such manner as in wind or wave, turn the 

World into a hideous roar of wild noises, Grand as are 
the impressions produced by the royal Sounds of Na- 
ture, they do not affect a sensitive soul as do the Si- 
lences of Nature. 

Round the whole northern zone, in one night, the air 
chills. With no word or sound, every root feels the 
command and all growth ceases. The frost key is 
turned, Summer is shut out, and Winter reigns. 

Myriads of snow-flakes descend. All night they have 
been falling. Not a babe awaked. They marched 
without sound. Still they come, covering all things, 
laying an embargo on sea aud land, and burying the 





world. What an infinity of motion! What white 
darkness fills the air! What gentle irresistibleness! 
It takes all sound from the ground and from rock and 
tree, and hushes the world. But let no one think that 
this suspense of nature lasts long. It is only in the com- 
ing that the snow-army holds all thingsin quiet. Men 
bestir themselves. The buried village seeks to open up 
the lost roads. Oxen wallow through the snow, and 
shouting boys and men break out the paths. Now for 
the woodman! He seeks the mountain woodland for 
timber and fuel. That which buries all roads becomes 
itself the best of roads. Huge loads slide easily 
where wheels could not have gone. New levels are 
made along the broken surfaces which in summer 
would have defied travel, and along the hardened snow 
oxen draw double and treble loads. 

What exquisite wreaths lie along the hemlock boughs, 
tuft the many-fingered pine, and crest the bare branch- 
es of the deciduous trees! A soft sunlight fills the 
forest, reflected from myriad crystal facets. No 
longer is there gloom. The trees are glorified. They 
bear strange foliage of white. They lose their gross 
and solid look, and lift themselves up in white vest- 
ments, as if some holiday were holding in Fairyland. 

Nor is life extinct. After the storm come mild days. 
The curious sun peers into every nook and corner; it 
tempts the squirrel from his hole, whose whisk and 
whirl soon clear the boughs around his home. Sitting 
in the cretch where the sun falls, he turns his nut or 
acorn round and round, and soon it is emptied. 

On the edges of the-wood blue jays fly in and out 
with fluttering disquiet, as birds would be apt to do 
with stockingless feet in such a snow. Brave and bril- 
liant jay—with a voice such as would issue from a tin 
ware shop if every article therein should set out to 
sing!—In summer we can dispense with its harsh and 
cutting noise; but in winter it lends a cheer to the 
woods which make it gladly welcome. Yonder, too, 
are the snow-buntings—plump, confiding, homely! Nor 
are these all—where the evergreens grow thick in shel- 
tered nooks, may be found, especially in open winters, 
many of our summer birds, robins, sparrows, the nut- 
hatch, woodpeckers, and others, all songless, but all 
giving life aud movement to the scene. Only the crow, 
of all singers, is voeal in winuter—that hoarse, cawing 
which amidst milder sounds in spring we might smile at 
as an effort of psulmody, now on some calm winter 
morning, sounding through the air, wakes a thousand 
pleasing associations, and if pot positively musical, ex- 
But to 
our ear the crow-notes, softened by distance, are musi- 


cites the very feelings which music aims at: 


cal, far more so than meny another bass recitative, 
which we have heard from artists of repute. 

In ihe woods, snow soon loses its purity of color. The 
dust and dirt of trees falls upon it; twigs and bits of 
moss and bark spot the fair expanse. 


The farmer loves the snow because it protects his 


| winter grain, mulches his grass, and, absorbing chemi- 


; cals from the atmosphere, enriches his soil. 
forces which are at work in the grass field, the lifting 


PoWer of bush and tree, the chemical forces which are | 





Boys love the snow for the infinite joysof the sled, 
for snow-balling, for snow-houses, ramparts, and fierce 
battle. 
to liberal-minded beaux to 
rides, 


Girls love it because it isa perpetual invitation 
take numberless sleigh 


The poor city workman loves to seesnow coming. He 
makes wages at cleaning off the sidewalks—let it come! 


roots of new set trees, and particularly the tender 
shrubs in the garden. 
boyhood, all night, all day, all night again, covering 
many feet deep all the region round, imprisoning peo- 
ple in their houses, shutting off town from town, hid- 
ing fences, obliterating woods, blown by great winds 
into mighty drifts, taking possession of the land, and 
reducing all things to its dominion! 





Feeble snows be far from us, whose hearts fail them, 
which melt to rain, leaving us on the muddy line. 

Come bountiful winter, with snows that last, deep, 
pure, solid, that will not depart till April serves its 
warmth and blue-birds warble softly in the cherry 
trees and bouncing robins make the morning and even- 
ing melodious, 

* 





MARY SOMERVILLE. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


ARY SOMERVILLE, whose death, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-two, has recently been 
announced, holds a unique place in the history of En- 
glish letters. She was the only English writer of her 
sex who has attained to fame by works of philosophy 
and science. Through a period of more than sixty 
years she has enjoyed this solitary eminence, recog- 
nized as a compeer by the best writers and minds of 
three generations, exercising her genius upon subjects 
the most profound, and not ceasing in her philosophi- 
cal labors until within a very short period of her death, 
Sir Henry Holland, who knew her well for more than 
half a century, and who, in his ‘“‘Recollections,” ventures 
to describe her though still living, speaks of her gentle 
and pleasing conversation, and says that a stranger, 
sitting at table with her, would never suspect that she 
was a profound s“holar, absorbed in the most perplex- 
ing problems of science and mathematics. Her man- 
ners were peculiarly soft, feminine, modest; no woman 
less betrayed the strong-minded mannerism which is 
popularly supposed to accompany ladies of extensive 
erudition. 
' Mrs. Somerville was a Scotchwoman, and was born 
at Jedburgh in 1780, the daughter of Vice Admiral Sir 
William Fairfax. This isan old and, in one of its branch- 
es, a noble family, and Mrs. Somerville could claim rela- 
tionship with more than one historical character of the 
name. In the twenty-fourth year of her age—in 1804— 
she married Captain Greig, who belonged to the Rus- 
sian Navy, a union which lasted but three years. 
After a widowhood of three ycars, she again married; 
this time Dr. William Somerville, a man of learning 
and therefore a congenial spirit. In the years of her 
girlhood ske had attended a private school at Mussel- 
burgh, a few miles from Edinburgh, and here was first 
developed her passion for study, especially for the 
study of those exact sciences which are the dreaded 
béte noir of most school girls, and boys too, for that 
matter. At the same time the modesty and gentleness 
of her demeanor, her fondness for solitude, her docility 
and sweetness, won upon both teachers and sclrolars, 
and she is described as having been alike the foremost 
pupil and the pet of the Musselburgh school. Soon 
after leaving it, her marriage with Captain Greig gave 
her leisure to pursue her studies, and fortunately her 


} husband not only sympathized wiih her peculiar tastes, 


| ‘ ie : 
; but was himself a proficient in the branches of Ilearn- 


ing for which she had so remarkable an aptitude. 
Captain Greig instructed her in abstruse mathematics 
and in natural philosophy, encouraging her to renewed 
perseverance and interest. Nor did she neglect more 
specially literary topics; indeed there has been scarcely 


| a writer during the century more familiar with French 
It hides the barren, dingy ground, it covers deep the 


and English letters. Before she had published anything, 


' she was recognized in London circles as a person of 


But let it come as it did in our | 


rare endowments and of attractive social graces; and 
we hear of her association, very early in the cer- 
tury, with such people as Lord and Lady Holland, 
Erskine, Mackintosh, Joanna Baillie, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Lady Blessington, Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs. 
Barbauld. It is probable, too, that she knew the poets, 
and must have met Coleridge and Southey, seen Byron 
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at Rogers's table, and talked with Campbell and Words- 
worth. Lord Brougham was one of her earliest. and 
most devoted friends; and it is said that he urged her 
to enter upon her first work. This was her English 
suminarized translation of the ‘“ Mécanique Céleste ” 
of Laplace, and was published in the series of the “ Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge,” with the anglicised title 
of “ Mechanism of the Heavens.”’ While this was writ- 
ten early in her career, it was not published till 182], 
when Mrs. Somerville was in her fiftieth year. Her 
next effort was an original philosophical treatise, ‘‘ The 
Connection of the Physical Sciences,” in which her 
wonderful power of generalization. was exhibited. She 
explained her first sketch of the plan of this book to 
Sir Henry Holland, and at first only contemplated a 
description of the connection between astronomy and 
the phenomena of light. Sir Henry suggested its am- 
plification to all the physical sciences, which she after- 
wards adopted. This friend relates that he corrected 
the proofs of the ninth edition of this great work on 
the journey from Florence, where Mrs. Somerville long 
resided, to London; and speaks of it as an authority 
of the highest value. The ‘Quarterly Review,” a 
periodical seldom enthusiastic in reviewing the books 
of women, says of “The Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” “It is so original in design and perfect in 
execution, us fully to merit the success of eight edi- 
tions. . . Her work, indeed, is a true Kosmos in 
the nature of its design, and in the multitude of mate- 
rials collected and condensed into the history it affords 
of the physical phenomena of the universe.”” Her next 
production was her **Physical Geography,’ in two 
volumes, Which was most favorably reviewed in the 
“Quarterly ” by Sir. H. Holland, who says of it and 
the previous work, ‘* Less ambitious in title and form 
than the ‘Cosmos’ of Humboldt, the works of Mrs. 
Somerville embrace really the whole scope of his de- 
sign, and, as I think, with a more lucid definition and 
arrangemcnt of the subjects it includes.” The “ Phy- 
sical Geography,” which was published in 1849, is de- 
signed to present the material history of the earth, 
and to group all the branches of physical science into 
2 cosmic and harmonious whole. The tone is clear and 
simple, the style easy and confident, and the erudition 
displayed amazing. It is distinguished, too, for the 
steadfust faith which it breathes throughout; for Mrs, 
Somerville never wandered from philosophical specu- 
lation into religious scepticism. The last of her works 
was published in 1868, when the venerable authoress 
was in her eighty-eighth year, and treats of the latest 
results of physiological study under the head of “ Mo- 
lecular Science.’ This book exhibits all the vigor and 
studious pertinacity of her earlier years, and was the 
result of long and patient examination into the mole- 
eular discoveries which had so astonished the world in 
the previous decade; nor are there in its pages any 
traces of the mental decrepitude of age, but every evi- 
dence that the fire of the love of kzowledge still burn- 
ed brightly in her mind. 

Sir. Henry Holland gives an account of the last time 
he ever saw Mrs. Somerville. It was at Florence, in 
1858; she was then seventy-cight. He dined with her 
upon the evening of the day, memorable to astronomi- 
eal science, when the great comet of that year, named 
after the Florentine astronomer, Donati, approached 
nearest to the earth. ‘She was,’ he says, ‘“‘ probably 
the only woman in Europe capable of calculating the 
orbit of a comet from the elements given by observa- 
tion. While other ladies at Florence, as I had occasion 
to know, were purchasing tickets in the State Lottery, 
on some whimiscal fancy of numbers connected with 
the aspects and periods of the comet, Mrs. Somerville 
was contemplating it with the eye and knowledge of a 
philosopher. We looked at this wonderful object to- 
gether the last evening 1 spent in Florence. I have 
never seen Mrs. Somerville since.” 

This eminent lady received many proofs of the high 
appreciation in which she was held by the learned and 
official world. She was chosen an honorary member 
of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1835, being the 
only woman upon its records. More recently, she was 
placed upon the civil list of Great Britain for a pension 
of £300 a year, which she accepted and enjoyed till her 
decease, though happily she had inherited sufficient to 
maintain her in elegant comfort in her beautiful Tus- 
canhome. Formany years she has resided at Florence, 
where her house has been the familiar resort of a po- 
lite, learned, and artistic circle. With occasional jour- 
neys to Rome and Naples, and visits at rare intervals 
to her native country, with a library replete with 
works of science, philosophy, art, and belles letters, 
with ample leisure and excellent health, with the com- 
panionship of 2 circle of friends which included many 
of the most noted men and women of the day, not 
conflued to any one nationality, Mrs. Somerville’s 
Italian residence must have been a happy and tran- 
quil one, and was admirably propitious for the indul- 
gence of profound thought and the production of 
thoroughly digested works. She is deseribed, at 
ninety-two, as being still vigorous of body and indus- 
trious of mind, laboring zealously at her mathematical 
experiments, and contemplating with pleasure their 
very highest refinements. A slight deafness alone be- 
trayed the presence of extreme age, her eyesight being 
as perfect as ever, and her apprehension as quick. Her 
daughters lived with her at Florence, and aided her in 
her tasks, as well as comforting her last years with a 
2 cheerful and affectionate presence. Mrs. Somerville 
was a true Scotchwoman in physique, being tall and 
angular with aface rather long than oval, and features 








strongly marked, and indicating unusual intellectual 
strength. Her gray eyes, positive nose and mouth, and 
well shaped forehead, wouid have been noted any- 
where; while her soft voice and amiable smile have 
been more than once celebrated in the literature of her 
time, and gave a rare grace to her learning and 
authority, 








THE LOWEST PLACE. 
BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 


OT that I may be chiefest, Lord, 
But that I may obey 
More closely Thy most sweet commands, 
Teach me to serve, I pray. 


Not that I may be honored more 
Who am indeed the least, 

I would the lowest place like one 
Grace-bidden to the feast ; 


But that Thy smile, my blessed Lord, 
Might reach that lowest place, 

And show me, though the last and least, 
The fulness of that grace. 











THE LORD'S PRAYER 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


F any illustration were needed of the nature of 
simple and natural prayer, to show that prayer is 
much more than bald entreaty for more gifts from a 
Father who gives us everything already, that illustra- 
tion would be found in the Lord’s Prayer. ; 

In the first place, the plural form used all the way 
through in its language, the ‘ our’ and ‘ us,” instead 
of my and me, relieves it from the possibility of sug- 
gesting even in word that lonely individual hermitism 
in which one might come alone to God to ask for 
favors. Whoever uses the Lord’s Prayer prays as one 
of a family, who is eager for the cheer, blessing and 
salvation of the family. He has something more on 
his mind than his own belief, ease or happiness. He 
speaks in the name of all, and he proclaims the wish of 
all, and whatever he asks for is a petition for all. 
There is nothing separate or lonely even in the method 
of his prayer. And, independently of this, one has 
only to examine it, part by part, to see that the prayer 
throughout involves a relation between child and 
Father much closer than the mere relation of petition, 
of asking favors and receiving them. In fact, that re- 
lationship is one which is least thought of of all the 
relationships which unite any father with his child. 
To ask favors and to receive them comes in incident- 
ally, or by the way. 

The child in this case says ‘‘ Our Father,’’ and, insay- 
ing so, at once'asserts his nearness to God—and God’s 
nearness to him—nearness and love. Not only this, but 
he claims what St. Peter says we may claim,—to bea 
partaker of God’s nature. He who prays in the Lord’s 
Prayer, claims God as father and that we are children 
—so far has he made up his mind that he will bea par- 
taker of the Divine nature. And it is not as a subject 
afraid of God—not as a criminal asking pardon from 
God—but as belonging to the multitude of God’s own 
children, who are made in his image, and who may be 
partakers of, his holiness, and his nature,—that confi- 
dently, gladly, without any doubt, without any fear 
he says, ‘‘ Our Father.” 

It is much more than if he said, “My Father.” And 
it is much more than if he said, what I hear a great 
many people say in the pulpit: ‘“‘ Adorable and Incon- 
ceivable Being who inheritest eternity, we know 
that we cannot by searching find thee out unto per- 
fection.”” This is literally true, and it may be—can be 
—logically defended. But still I find fault with the 
spirit which seeks such language, because it is not 
the spirit of an unaffected child coming to his father. 
Nobody ever heard any other father addressed in that 
spirit by his child. 

And I suppose that our Saviour wanted to guard 
against just that awe-struck formalism in the use of 
the words which follow: ‘ Hallowed be thy name.” 
Hallowed implies purity, and transparency, in Greek 
asin English. ‘That thy name may be clear, translu- 
cent, transparent.’”’ That the name may not be an 
opaque thing between us and our Father. Of course a 
name is just as much a form asis any otheridol. A gold 
image is our idol, a doll, or form to the eye;—a name 
is the form of the same thing, or being, for the ear. 
There is just the same danger that the name may be- 
come an object of worship or what we call idolatry as 
the doll or image. It will become so, unless it is per- 
fectly translucent, or clear, so that the idea of God 
may come right through it. The Saviour hopes that 
the children will really came to their Father, and not 
stop. satisfied with any wordy homage to his name 
—* Hallowed be thy Name.” 

Coming thus perfectly to their Father with no screen 
or film between,—nestling in his arms, and certain and 
triumphant in his love—ihese children who have come 
home from all wandering of the thought, ask for the 
whole world the same blessing that they are enjoying— 
“Thy Kingdom come.” That God’s empire may take 
the place of all petty control or earthly sway. We 
have ‘accepted the universe.”’ We are tired of pad- 
dling against the current. We will not assert our sel- 
fish wills any longer in the face of the Supreme Will, of 
the tender love of the Father of usall. In that com- 
And 


mon life with God we are absolutely blessed. 








so we ask God to grant that blessing to all men. “Thy 
Kingdom comé. Thy will be-done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” : 

You may say, if you please, that everything possible 
has been said, when this has been said. The child is 
blessed in God’s presence, in the certainty of His 
Presence—is resting happy in His arms—and asks for 
all mankind and for all angel-kind the same blessing, 
You may say if you please that nothing more can be 
said or asked than that. It is anything but petition 
for one’s self. 1t is the passionate wish that all the 
world may know the power and glory of the Divine 
life,—nor bé satisfied with merely earthly whims and 
passions. But,—as if by way of illustration, or sub-di- 
vision,—the prayer does go on, and in three phrases—of 
which a child understands something—it asks for so 
many displays of God’s power, or so many instances of 
the coming to His kingdom. 

First is the prayer for daily bread—scouted at by the 
physicists. They cannot have tke “laws of nature” 


4 suspended, so they will be obliged to us if we will omit 
{ this petition, they say. 


As for tempiations and tres- 
passes, these ere less substantial and physical—they 
will not be so much worried about them, but really 
bread comes out of the ground, and so our prayer for 
that is annoying. 

* Laws of Nature’ indeed! Why, just what we want 
is to have the laws of nature continued. What we 
know is, that some how or other, in this world as it is, 
when loyal men work bravely and truly—when they 
do the duty that comes next their hand,—wken boys 
do this on the prairie, when millers do it in the mills, 
when stokers work for us day and night in Mississippi 
steamers, When firemen drive engines day and night 
across Canada and New York for us, when poor canal 
boys trudge on behind hard strained horses for us, 
and then after the flour has come a thousand miles 
from its birth place, when ten thousand hard hands 
speed it on its way, when a thousand other hands 
store it, handle it—move it here move it there, end at 
last leaven it, knead it and bake it, with the fire that 
has lain hidden for that end for some thousand thou- 
sand years, till a thousand other hard hands brought 
the coal to the kneaded dough—whait we know is, that 
by the common effort of millions of hard working men 
and a million “laws of nature,’’ we have some chance 
for daily bread. Just what [ am asking God for is, that 
that chance may continue; not for me alone who pray, 
but for this whole world. That His kingdom may 
come for each of us and all of us. That this same loy- 
alty of man to his duty, loyalty of the sun in heaven to 
his duty, loyalty of the cell cf yeast to its duty, may 
not -fail. To God—the author of Law—in whom all 
Law has its beginning, I acknowledge the perfectness 
of that Law gratefully and happily. And I ask Him 
that, in no wayward human heart, though I know that 
heart is as free as mine is or as Hisis, may His Law 
give way. 

It is not true that, in the prayer for daily bread, I 
pray only for what people call a physical blessing. As 
this world goes I cannot eat a crust without the loyalty 
of a cook, without the skill of a mill-wright, without 
the endurance of the stoker of a steam engine. I pray 
God for such loyalty, skill, and endurance. Nor do I 
pray for my own behoof alone. I pray for the whole 
world—the great organism of which I am part; not for 
my lonely crumbs, but for our daily bread. 

In the petition for forgiveness, Which is at the same 
moment an assertion of forgiveness, there comes in the 
family tone of the prayer which I have spoken of, 
contrition, sorrow, repentance—there is that, and 
there is the forgiveness of those whom we can forgive 
us well. It is not the making a bargain,—‘if you will 
do this we will do that’’; it is the determination to be 
clean done with sin and wrong wherein we can clear 
the record. We make white paper of the record where 
we can. “‘ We forgive these people who have tres- 
passed against us—we forgive and we forget; Father of 
Love treat us in the same way.” 

I once heard of a nineteenth century Theologian, wha 
was, as Gray says, ‘his own channel,” who in public 
service used to omit “lead us notintotemptation.”” He 
would have said that it was too clear that a good God 
would never lead anybody into temptation. And I 
have known true, faithful men, not conceited as he 

vas, who were troubled by the phrase, and emphasized. 
it thus, ‘‘ Lead us ;——not into temptation.”” But once 
engage in prayer, in this prayer—in what ought to be 
the sprit of all prayer—sympathy with our Father, 
communion or, as I have already said, conversation 
with Him—and there is no difficulty about the phrase 
which docs not attach to any phrase in finite language. 
All words, of course, are limiting. Theangeis have the 
better of us, that they communicate in some way less 
wooden. But all that follows, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,” clearly ex- 
presses one idea, and that 1s the central idea of our 

ager soul, confident that it has come home and is in 
complete accord, harmony and sympathy with the 
author of its life. Of sucha soul the first ejaculation 
is “Thy Kingdom come’’—for all as for me. The 
second is the recognition of universal law, and the en- 
treaty that it may endure over matter and over men. 
The last is the clearing our load of that net-work of 
inecumbrance which we call evil. First and foremost 
goes the part which we are responsible for in the past, 
the sin that we have done. Well, we can’t undo ite 
But we can repent of it, and we can seal our sincerity» 
as forgiving all who have offended us in like wise. 
When we say this, the way seems clear to protest 
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against more sm—more evil. And we made common 
cause with God. in that business, so far as our lives are 
concerned. We know that He means to be done with 
evil at some time and in some way. Weoffer ourselves 
—in all humility—as-co-workers with Him there also, 
and we ask Him to accept us as recruits. For the 
time that is to come, we want all His help that we may 
not stumble more, and of His light and leading that we 
may not stray into error. Natural enough, I beheve 
every one thinks it, to pray that we may be delivered 
from cvil. This prayer involves, almost of course, the 
wish that wo may be kept free from those temptations 
from which evil comes. 

To sum up in a word, the Lord’s Prayer illustrates 
the fellow feeling for the world, which should be in all 
prayer, and the absolute nearness of God—what may 
be called the Real Presencc—then it shows us partakers 
of the Divine holiness, or the Divine nature, repre- 
sents the perfect intimacy or communion which should 
be in ali prayers, and, while unquestionably it asks for 
blessings, moral and physical, 1t says aud it promises a 
great deal more. 





A JOURNEY IN TRANSYLVANIA. 
MAROSH UBJVAR, AND THE SALT MINES. 
BY C. L. BRACE. 


: view from the castie where I am visiting 
is so characteristic of Transylvania, that I am 
disposed to try to photograph it for yovr readers. The 
horizon is made up of mountains; on the south, bine, 
jagged, snd of different ranges, with various shadow- 
ing, like the Adirondacks, as seen from Lake Piacid or 
Lake Champlain. Next to the mountains, come bare 
tertiary hills with tho reguiar lines of cid terraces, 
making extensive plateaux, The hillsere covered with 
viney2rdsand Indian corn, and the plateaus green with 
corn, with an occasional chimp of trees and villages; 
these form the outskirts, but the immediate foreground 
is made wp of low land, through which flows the Marosh, 
and wists 2 railroad, just penetrating these lonely vil- 
lages. In the ponds near the stream, are tho black 
heads of some Indian buffaloes; in the fields are count- 
less herds of white cattle; just below our declivity, Isce 
amud hut of some Gypsies, and with the glass, I watch 
the naked children, running about like little negroes. 
Near them walk by some tall Wallachs in high boots 
and nizht gowns, with leather cuirasses and broad- 
brimmed and black hats, embroidered; their hair 
flows in ringlets. Villages with low white cabins and 
heavy dark thatch dot the plateaus und plains, and oc- 
casionauliy the house of a nobleman, looking like a 
great white factory, appears in the distance. The one 
striking feature is the want of trees. 

In general in Hungary proper, and often in Transyl- 
vania, one hungers for the picturesque and the beauti- 
ful. Tacre is a grand monotony on the prairies, which 
impresses, but is soon wearisome. Among the moun- 
tains there are occasional fine views, whose beauty is 
greatly exaggerated by the Hungarians; but seldom 
are eye and heart satisfied by a truly glorious view. 

~ Here in this castle, built on a high bluff, over a wide 
valley, 1s an aspect to remember. Almost every room 
and tower has some view of the Siebenbtirgen Alps, 
whose blue outlines and successive ranges change with 
every hour of the day. 

The castle is new: the old, I think, having been 
burnt by the Wailachs. The upper floors are pala- 
tial, and much too grand to be comfortable to the quiet 
tasteful family who now occupy it. The floors are 
parquette and the furniture is very rich, but there are 
scarce any pictures on the walls. My bed-room is a 
beautiful little sitting-room, opening into the drawing- 
rooms, whose furniture is covered up and disguised 
during the day. One window opens into a tower, with 
a superb outlook. I have a servant to myself, as 
usual. The dining-room is a great white vaulted room 
on the ground-floor, with the ancestral pictures on the 
walls; the dishes are brought across the court from a 
separate house—the kitchen, which rclieves the house 
of all smell of cooking. 

T arrived in a rusty old wagon which I had hired, and 
met the Count on the steps, as he was returning from 
a walk, with Count B., whom I had met before. My 
reception was as simple and hearty as it would have 
been from a warm friend at home, though I brought 
only a line of introduction from a literary friend of 
Pest, a poet greatly valued in Transylvania. This 
gentleman—Count M.—is a historical character in 
Transylvania, and an author of celebrity, and a very 
simple, modest, hospitable gentleman. 

I met here again Prof. F., of Klansenburg, who had 
been so kind to me in showing the treasures of his 
museum. Itisa pleasure to see aman so enthusiastic 
and thorough in a branch of science. 











VINEYARDS. 


The vineyards at this point are celebrated; and the 
Count was kind enough to put me under the charge 
of his ‘ Hof-Director’’ or Superintendent, to show me 
Over them. We drove out afew miles, and found the 
Vines covering the hills for some distance, not far from 
the Marosh. 

The south-east exposure seems the best for the grape. 
Leaving the wagon, we climbed the hills, our boots 
clogged with masses of the clayey and marly soil. The 
vines were planted at stakes, some two-and-a-half feet 





apart. They are all covered in the winter. There is 
pretty constant labor on them with pruning, hoeing, 
watching, grape-gathering, ete. The Riessling and 
Traminer seem the favorite varieties. Muscatel is also 
much used. 

Beneath the castle-court, the Count had caused an 
enormous wine cellar to be built, which was kept at a 
temperature of about 52° the year r d. 

The want of good cellars has been the great cause 
thus far of the little progress made in vine culture in 
Hungary. Now the large vine growers can keep a stock 
of a similar wine, and thus gratify their customers; 
they can also preserve their wines from atmospheric 
changes, and allow time to show its effect on their best 
varieties. ; 

The best wines in Hungary, excepting of course the 
Tokay, were in this cellar; in fact more delicate wines 
than are found in Central Hungary, such as the 
Riessling, the Muscatel, the Som (pronounced Shome), 
an@ others. Some very remarkable and delicious wines 
were here—the Muscatel and Riessling Ausbruch— 
made by pouring the must over dried grapes. .'These 
strong and aromatic wines command a very high price, 
and are the specialty of Hungary. 

Though these gentlemen produce such delicious 
wines, they seldom present them on their tables, partly, 
perhaps, because they leave the business to their 
* superintendents,’’ and partly because they do not 
care for them, preferring an ordinary light sour wine 
with ‘‘Sauerwasser.” 

A WALLACH VILLAGE. 

Near the castle is a village of Waliachs, and as I 
looked up from my writing, I chanced to sce a bit of 
characteristic costume which made me laugh to my- 
self. 

A tall stalwart young peasant was carrying a baby 
in his arms; his dress was night-gown and ligh boots, 
but his waist begirt by a broad leather belt or cuirass, 
his hat was black and with broad Quaker-like brim, 
and long black curly locks fell beneath it. In front of 
him marched a young woman, evidently his wife, with 
a@ very jaunty air, swinging her arms, wearing & red 
apron behind, and a white one before, with men’s high 
boots beneath her petticoats, and bearing half a loay 
of brcad on the top of her head! The division of labor 
was extraordinary. 

This village was builtin the usual style of the Wal- 
lachs, with white mud walls and heavy timatch, tho 
houses mainly right on the street, mud without, aad 
dirt within. It was Sunday as I walked through it, 
and the peasants were gathered in the yard of the 
tavern, and were dancing tosome gypsy music. ‘Thoy 
were dressed in their best, but the scene was neither 
poetical nor picturesque. 

The men wore the Quaker-hats and high boots, and 
slowly danced, holding the women at arm’s length; the 
women also having men’s boots, and, for ornaments, 
colored scarfs about the head. The dance was neither 
lively nor graceful. 

All had been evidently drinking, though I saw none 
intoxicated. Even the young girls looked worn and 
weather-beaten. 

SALT WORKS. 

Near this castle are the famous salt works of Marosh 
Uhjvar, 2 monopoly of the government. For fear of 
the river breaking through into the mine, its channel 
had been turned to one side; and, connecting the 
works with the railroad in the Marosh Valley, was a 
branch road. The salt had formerly been conveyed 
by boats, mainly, down the river. 

The Count kindly put mo in charge of his “ Di- 
rector,” and we drove to the entrance of the mine. 
Near the buildings were enormous piles of rock salt 
in evenly cut blocks, the production now being some- 
what in excess of the demand, so that some of the 
product is held back. My friend says there is enough 
in this deposit alone to supply all Europe. We were 
introduced to the officials, and then put into old gar- 
ments, until we looked like a company of ruffians; 
and, following our guide, went down the stairway 
cut in the solid salt, then through wooden stairs and 
long rock-corridors, the sloppy path growing drier as 
we descended. The air became singularly mild and 
dry as we went lower. 

At last we crept with our candles through a long 
passage, when our guide brought us suddenly upon a 
scene which was indescribably impressive. We heard, 
as we approached, far away the ringing sound of in- 
numerable hammers. Ina moment we stepped out of 
the dark rock corridor on a wooden halcony, and 
looked on a scene which called up a vision of “the 
“Blessed Damozcl.”’ 

“The blessed damozcl leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven. 
of + * * kK * * * 
It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on, 
* ¥* *  puilt over the skecr depth ; 
The which is space begun ; 
So high that, looking downward thence, 
She scarce could see the sun.” 


There seemed below and above us a great, dark vault, 
with stars twinkling in the distance, and the hum of 
labor rising above. Our feeble candle only revealed a 
few points of this vast shadowy vault. It required 
several moments to understand the scene. But, as we 
sought to penetrate the mystery, a sudden bright light 
illumined the mysterious dome; a fire kindled below 





showing hundreds of naked figures picking at the rock, 
and above, the buttresses and salt-walls and ceiling, 
frescoed by veins of salt, of a dome some four hundred 
feet high. We were on a little wooden gallery near 
the roof of the dome, looking down the vast abyss; 
and at the bottom were the workmen, with their 
twinkling lights, regularly striking the rock. It was 
a grand, strange scene never to be forgotten. 

Gradually the bonfire died away, the buttresses 
disappeared, and we looked down into the great dark- 
ness, With a few stars twinkling in its depths, and 
the hum of a far-off world coming up to us. 

We then took up our lights, and wound around the 
balcony, and began the laborious descent to the level 
of the workmen. Where we were, was where the 
workmen began their excavation; and in the progress 
of years the great dome had been opened, hundreds 
of feet, to their present level—side stair-ways conduct- 
ing from level to level. 

When, at length, we reached the bottom, we found 
hundreds of men and lads, naked to the waist, pick- 
ing continuously at the rock. A line of workmen 
would stand on a ledge, and all strike with ther 
picks at the same moment on ‘a given mark. Soon a 
pernectly level oblong block—say two feet by fifteen 

would split off, and then a few strokes and wedges 
would break it into the regular required measured 
blocks. They are paid by the number of these blocks 
worked out. While below, a fire was again lit, re- 
veahng the awe-inspiring and magnificent domo 
above, and bringing out the wild-looking groups of 
half-naked men—a singular and ramantie seene. 

From this level we descended to yet other portions 
of the mine. Our guide showed us the charred stair- 
ways where a fire had taken place, and raged fear- 
fully for a long time. All the workmen, however, 
had escaped except one, who had risked remaining 
behind his fellows for some purpose of his own. The 
laborers in the mine, I am assured, enjoy the work, 
as they get high wages for this region—G60 to 80 kreut- 
zers (80 to 40 cents) a day, and have considerable time 
to work on their bits of ground; the salt laborer never 
being under pressure, and besides being allowed vari- 
ous perquisites outside. 

In one gallery was most splendid veining of salt on 
the eciling, like the veining of differently-hued mar- 
bles. We descended, in all, over 500 feet, but the ma- 
chinery for ascent or descent was much more primitive 
than in our mines. I think there is no steam-clevator, 
but shafts with balancing cars, and very roughly 
made. The pick used seemed also an inadequate one. 
I saw they had a new English pick in the office as a 
specimen, which they were all admiring. The officials 
and the Count’s Superintendent were extremely po- 
lite. They said I was the first American who ever 
entered the mine. 

The produce is now too large for the demand, being 
some 1,000,000 ewt. per annum; so they were keeping 
it down all they could. 

After emerging from the mine, the Superintendent 
had the kindness to drive me four or five miles to the 
station. Whatever hospitality is shown here is thor- 
ough and continued to the last. 

Maros Uhjvar, Transyl tt 
onday, Aug. 12, 1872. 





WORK; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Louisa M. ALcorTt. 


Author of “Little Women,” “* Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Little 
Men,"’ ete, etc. i 


CHAPTER IL, 
SERVANT. ‘ 


FORTNIGHT later, and Christie was off, 
Mrs. Flint had briefly answered that she had a 
room, and that work was always to be found in the 
city. So the girl packed her little trunk, folding away 
splendid hopes among her plain gowns, and filling 
every corner with happy fancies, utterly impossible 
plans, and tender little dreams, so lovely at the time, 
so pathetic to remember, when contact with the hard 
realities of life has collapsed our bright bubbles, and 
he frost cf disappointinent nipped all our morning 
glories in their prime. 

The old red stage stopped at Enos Devons’s door, and 
his niece crossed the threshold after a cool hand-shake 
with the master of the house, and a close embrace with 
the mistress, who stood pouring out last words with 
spectacles too dim for secing. Fat Ben swung up the 
trunk, slammed the door, mounted his perch, and the 
ancient vehicle swayed with premonitory symptoms of 
departure. 

Then something smote Christie’s heart. ‘‘Stop!’’ she 
cried, and springing out ran back into the dismal room 
where the old man sat. Straight up to him she went 
with outstretched hand, saying steadily, though her 
face was full of fecling: 

“Uncle, ’'m not satisfied with that good-bye. I 
don’t mean to be sentimenta!, but I do want to say, 
‘forgive me!’ Isce now that I might have made you 
sorry to part with me, if I had tried to make you love 
me more. It's too late now, but I’m not too proud to 


confess when I’m wrong; I want to part kindly; I ask 
your pardon. I thank you for all you’ve done for me, 
and I say good-bye affectionately now.” 

Mr. Devon had a heart somewhere, though it seldom 
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troubled him; but it did make itself felt when the girl 
looked at him with his dead sister’s eyes, and spoke in 
a tone whose unaecustomed tenderness was a reproach. 

Conscience had pricked him more than once that 
week, and he was glad to own it now; his rough sense 
of honor was touched by her frank expression, and, as 
he answered, his hand was offered readily. 

“T like that, Kitty, and think the better of you for ’t. 
Let bygones be bygones. I gen’lly get as good as I 
give, and I guess I deserved some on ’t. I wish you 
wal, my girl. I heartily wish you wal, and hope you 
won't forgit that the old house ain’t never shet aginst 
you.” 

Christie astonished him with a cordial kiss; then be- 
stowing another warm hug on Aunt Niobe, as she called 
the old lady in a tearful joke, she ran into the carriage, 
taking with her all the sunshine of the place. 

Christie found Mrs. Flint a dreary woman, with 
“boarders”? written all over her sour face and faded 
figure. Butcher’s bills and house rent seemed to fill 
her eyes with sleepless anxiety; thriftless cooks and 
saucy housemaids to sharpen the tones of her shrill 
voice; and an incapable husband to burden her shoul- 
ders like a modern ‘ Old man of the sea.” 

A little room far up in the tail house was at the girl’s 
disposal for a reasonable sum, and she took possession, 
feeling very rich with the hundred dollars Uncle Enos 
gave her, and delighfully independent, with no milk- 
pans to scald; no heavy lover to clude; no hum-drum 
district school to imprison her day after day. 

For a week she enjoyed her liberty Keartily, then set 
about finding something to do. Her wish was to bea 
governess, that being the usual refuge for respectable 


girls who have a living to get. But Christic soon found |: 


her want of accomplishments a barrier to success in 
that line, for the mammas thought less of the solid 
than of the ornamental branches, and wished their 
little darlings to learn French before English, music 
before granunar, and drawing before writing. 

So, after several disappointments, Christie decided 
that her cducation was too old-fashioned for the city, 
and gave up the idea cf teaching. Sewing she resolved 
not to try till every thing else failed; and, after a few 
more aitempts to get writing to do, she said to herself, 
in a fit of humility and good sense: “Tl begin at the 
beginning, and work my way up. I'll put my pride in 
my pocket, and go out to service. Housework I like, 
and can do well, thanks to Aunt Betsey. I never 
thought it degradation to do it for her, so why should 
I mind doing it for others if they pay for it? It isn’t 
what I want, but it’s better than idleness, so Tl 
try it!” 

Full of this wise resolution, sho took to hunting that 
purgatory of tho poor, an intelligence office. Mrs. 
Flint gave her a recommendation, and she hopefully 
took her place among the ranks of buxom German, 
incapable Irish, and “‘ smart’? American women; for 
in those days foreign help had not driven farmers’ 
daughters out of the field, and made domestic comfort 
a lost art. 

At first Christie enjoyed the novelty of the thing, 
and watched with interest the anxious housewives 
who flocked in demanding that rara avis, an angel at 
nine shillings a weck; and not finding it, bewailed the 
degeneracy of the times. Being too honest to profess 
herself absolutely perfect in every known branch of 
house-work, it was some time before she suited her- 
self. Meanwhile, she was questioned and lectured, 
half engaged and kept waiting, dismissed for a whim, 
and so worried that she began to regard herself as 
the incarnation of oll human vanities and shertcom- 
ings. 

“A desirablo place ina small, genteel family,’ was 
at last offered her, and she posted away to secure it, 
having reached a state of desperation and resolved to 
go as a first-class cook rather than sit with her bands 
before her any longer. 

A well-appointed house, good wages and light duties 
seemed things to be grateful for, and Christie decided 
that going out to service was not the hardest fate in 
life, as she stood at the door of a handsome house in a 
sunny square waiting to bo inspected. 

Mrs. Stuart, having just returned from Italy, affected 
the artistic, and the new applicant found her with a 
Roman searf about her head, a rosary like a string cf 
small cannon balls at her side, and azure draperics 
which bocrme her as well as they did the sea-green fur- 
niture of her marine boudoir, where unwary walkers 
tripped over coral and shells, grew sea-sick looking at 
pictures of tempestuous billows engulfing every sort 
of craft, from a man-of-war to a henecop with a ghost- 
ly young lady clinging to it with one hand, and had 
their appetites effectually taken away by a choice col- 
lection of water-bugs and snakes in a glass globe, that 
looked like & jar of mixed pickles ina state of agita- 
tion. 

Madame was intent on 9 water-color copy of Tur- 
ner’s ** Rain, Wind and Hail,” that pleasing work which 
was sold upside down and no one found it out. Mo- 
tioning Christio to 2 seat she finished: some delicate 
sloppy process before speaking. In that little pause 
Christio examined her and tho impression then receiv- 
ed was afterward confirmed. 

‘Mrs. Stuart possessed some beauty and chose to think 
herself a queen of socicty. She assumed majestic man- 
ners in public and could not entirely divest herself of 
them in private, which often produced comic effects. 
Zenobia troubled about fish-sauce, or Aspasia indignant 
at the price of eggs will give some idea of this lady 
when she condescended to the cares of housekeeping. 





Presently she looked up and inspected the girl as if 
@ new servant were no more than a new bonnet, a ne- 
cessary article to be ordered home for examinaiion. 
Christie presented her recommendation, made her 
modest little speech, and awaited her doom. 

Mrs. Stuart read, listened, and then demanded with 
queenly brevity— 

“ Your name?’ 

“ Ohristie Devon.” 

“Too long; I should prefer to call you Jane as I am 
accustomed to the name.” 

* As you please, ma’am." 

“ Your age?” 

“ Twenty-one.” : 

“You are an American?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart gazed into space a. moment, then deliver- 
ed the following address with impressive solemnity. 

“*T wish a capable, intelligent, honest, neat, well-con- 
ducted person who knows her place and keeps it. Tho 
work is light, as there are but two in the family. I am 
very particular and so is Mr. Stuart. I pay two dollars 
and a half, allow one afternoon out, one service on 
Sunday, and no followers. My table-girl must under- 
stand her duties thoroughly, be extremely neat, and 
always wear white aprons.” 7 

“T think I can suit you, ma’am, when I have learned 
the ways of the house,”’ meekly replied Christie. 

Mrs. Stuart looked graciously satisfied and returned 
the paper with a gesture that Victoria might have used 
in restoring 2 granted petition, though her next words 
rather marred the effect of the regal act, ‘‘ My cook is 
black.” 

*“*T have no objection to color, ma’am.” 

An expression of relief dawned upon Mrs. Stuart's 
countenance, for the black cook had been an insur- 
mountable obstacle to all the Irish ladies who had ap- 
plied. Thoughtfully tapping her Roman nose with the 
handle of her brush Madame took another survey of 
the new applicant, and seeing that sho looked neat, in- 
telligent, and respectful, gave a sigh of thankfulness 
and engaged her on the spot. 

Much elated Christie rushed home, selected a bag of 
necessary articles, bundled the rest of her possessions in- 
to an empty closet, (lent her rent-free owing to a pro- 
fusion of cockroaches,) paid up her board, and at two 
o’clock introduced herself to Hepsey Johnson, her fel- 
low servant. 

Hepsey was a tall, gaunt woman, bearing the tra- 
gedy of her race written in her face, with its melan- 
choly eyes, subdued expression, and the pathetic pa- 
tience of a wronged dumb animal. She received 
Christie with an air of resignation, and speedily bewild- 
ered her with an account of the duties she would be 
expected to perform. 

A long and careful drill enabled Christie to set the 
table with but few mistakes, and to retain a tolerably 
clear recollection of the order of performances. She 
had just assumed her badge of servitude, as she called 
the white apron, and Hepsey, who was hurrying away 
when the bell rang violently to ‘‘ dish up,” said: 

“It’s de marster. You has to answer de bell, honey, 
and he likes it done bery spry.”’ 

Christie ran and admitted an impetuous, stout gen- 
man, who appeared to be incensed against the elements, 
for ho burst in as if blown, shook himself like a New 
Foundland dog, and said all in one breath: 

*“You’re the new girl, are you? Well, take my um- 
brella and pull off my rubbers.” 

Sir??? 

Mr. Stuart was struggling with his gloves, and, quite 
unconscious of the astonishment of his new maid, im- 
patiently repeated his request: ‘ 

“Take this wet thing away, and pull off my over- 
shoes. Don’t you see it’s raining like the very deuce!” 

Christie folded her lips together in a peculiar manner 
as she knelt down and removed a pair of muddy over- 
shoes, took the dripping umbrella, and was walking 
away with her agreeable burden when Mr. Stuart gave 
her another shock by calling over the bannistcr— 

“Tm going out again; so clean those rubbers, and 
see that the boots I sent down this morning are m or- 
der.”’ 

; “ Yes, sir,” answered Christie meekly, and immediate- 
ly startled Hepsey by casting over-shoes and umbrella 
upon the kitchen floor, and indignantly demanding : 

**Am I expected to be a boot-jack to that man?” 

“T spects you is, honey.” 

“ Am Talso expected to clean his boots?” 

“Yes, chile. Katy did, and de work ain’t hard when 
you gits use: to it.” 

‘It isn’t the work; it’s the degradation; and I won't 
submit to it.” 

Christie looked fiercely determined; but Hepsey 
shook her head, saying quietly as she went on garnish- 
ing a dish: 

“Dore’s more 'gradin’ works dan dat, chile, and dem 
dat's bin ’bliged to do um finds dis sort bery easy. You’s 
paid for it, honey; andif you does it willin, it wont 
hurt you more dan washin’ de marster’s dishes, or 
sweepin’ his rooms." 

‘ There ought to be a boy to do this sort of thing. Do 
you think it’s right to ask it of me?” cried Christie. 
feeling that being servant was not as pleasant a task as 
she had thought it. 

“Dunno, chile. I’se shore I’d never ask it of any 
woman if I was 9 man, ’less I was sick or ole. But 
folks don’t seem to ’member dat we've got feelin’s, and 
de best way is not to mind dese ere little trubbles. You 
jes leave de boots to me; blackin’ can’t do dese ole 





hands no hurt, and dis ain't no deggydation to me now: 
I’s a free woman." : 

“Why, Hepsey. were you ever a slave?’ asked the 
girl, forgetting her own small injury at this suggestion 
of the greatest of all wrongs. 

“All my life, till I run away five year ago. My ole 
folks, and eight brudders and sisters, is down dere inde 
pit now, waitin’ for the Lord toset’emfree. And He's 
gwine to do it soon, soon!"’ As she uttered the last 
words, a sudden light chased the tragic shadow from 
Hepsey’s face, and the solemn fervor of her voice 
thrilled Christie’s heart. All her anger died out in a 
great pity, and she put her hand on the woman’s shoul- 
der, saying earnestly : 

“T hope so; and I wish I could help to bring that 
happy day at once!” 

For the first time Hepsey smiled, as she said grate- 
fully, ‘‘De Lord bress you for dat wish, chile.” Then, 
dropping suddenly into her old, quiet way, she added, 
turning to her work— 

““Now you tote up de dinner, and I’ll be handy by to 
*fresh your mind 'bout how de dishes goes, for missis is 
bery 'ticular, and don’t like no 'stakes in tendin’.” 

Thanks to her own neat-handed ways and Hepsey’s 
prompting through the slide, Christie got on very well; 
managed her salver dexterously—only upset one glass, 
clashed one dish-cover, and forgot to sugar the pie be- 
fore putting it on the table: an omission which was 
majestically pointed out, and graciously pardoned as a 
first offence. 

By seven o’clock the ceremonial was fairly over, and. 
Christie dropped into a chair quite tired out with fre- 
quent pacings to and fro. In the kitchen she found the 
table spread for one, and Hepsey busy with the boots. 

* Aren’t you coming to your dinner, Mrs. Johnson ?" 
she asked, not pleased at the arrangement. 

“When you’s done, honey; dere’s no hurry 'bout 
me. Katy liked dat way best, and I’se used ter wait- 
in’.” 

“But I don’t like that way, and I wont have it. I 
suppose Katy thought her white skin gave her a right 
to be disrespectful to a woman old enough to be her 
mother just because she was black. I don’t; and while 
I’m here, there must be no difference made. If we can 
work together, we can eat together; and because you 
have been a slave is all the more reason I should be 
good to you now.” 

If Hepsey had been surprised by the new girl's pro- 
test against being made a boot-jack of, she was still 
moro surprised at this sudden kindness, for she had set 
Christie down in her own mind as ‘‘ one ob dem toppin’ 
smart ones dat don'tstay long nowheres.”’ She changed 
her opinion now, and sat watching the girl with a new 
expression on her face, as Christie took boot and brush 
from her, and fell to work energetically, saying as she 
scrubbed: 

“I’m ashamed of complaining about such a little 
thing as this, and don’t mean to feel degraded by it, 
though I should by letting you do it for me. I never 
lived out before—that’s tho reason I made a fuss. 
There’s a polish, for you, and I’m in a good humor 
again; so Mr. Stuart may cali for his boots whenever 
he likes, and we'll go to dinner like fashionable people, 
as we are.” 

There was something so irresistible in the girl’s hearty 
manner, that Hepsey submitted at once with a visi- 
ble satisfaction, which gave a relish to Christie’s dinner, 
though it was caten at a kitchen table, with a bare- 
armed cook sitting opposite, and three rows of burn- 
ished dish-covers reflecting the dreadful spectacle. 

After this, Christie got on excellently, for she put her 
heart into her work, and found both pleasure and pro- 
fit in her new employment. It gave her real satisfac- 
tion to keep the handsome rooms in order, to polish 
plate, and spread bountiful meals. There was an at- 
mosphere of ease and comfort about her which con- 
trasted agreeably with the shabbiness of Mrs. Flint’s 
boarding-house, and the bare simplicity of the old 
home. Like most young people, Christie loved luxury, 
and was sensible enough to see and value the comforts 
of her situation, and to wonder why more girls placed 
as she was did not choose a life like this rather than 
the confinements of a sewing-room, or the fatigue and 
publicity of a shop. f 

Christie did not learn to love her mistress, because 
Mrs. Stuart evidently considered herself as one belong- 
ing to a superior race of beings, and had no Gesire to 
establish any of the friendly relations that may become 
so helpful and pleasant to both mistress and maid. She 
made a royal progress through her dominions every 
morning, issued orders, found fault liberally, bestowed 
praise sparingly, and took no more personal interest in 
her servants than if they were clocks, to be wound up 
once a day, and sent away the moment they got out of 
repair. 

Mr. Stuart was absent from morning till night, and 
all Christie ever knew about him was that he was & 
kind-hearted, hot-tempered, and very conceited man; 
fond of his wife, proud of the society they managed to 
draw about them, and bent on making his way in the 
world at any cost. 

(To be continued.) 





“There are two aspects,” says the London 
Times, ‘in which the Russian Empire presents itself to 
the minds of Englishmen. The first is that of a pro- 
gressive and educating Power, which, though backward 
in comparison with the old states of. Europe, is yet the 
destined instrument in the hands of Providence for 
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bringing the vast hordes of Asia out of the night of 
parbarism to at least the early twilight of civilization. 
This may be the view of a minority, but it is a minority 
composed of such acute and confident men as are apt 
to make their opinions prevail in any political society.” 
(This view, we may remark, was presented in the Chris- 
tian Union by “E. B.,” a few weeks since.) ‘The 
other view has, on the whole, been the more -popular. 
It is that a settled antagonism must prevail between 
the two European Powers which are called to rule over 
Asia, and that, though we may have neither the right 
nor the power to interfere with Russia so long as she 
confines her aggressions to the barbarous tribes in her 
neighborhood, there are limits which we must forbid 
ner to pass if we would preserve our influence in Asia.” 
The Times declares that “the more observant and 
strong-minded part of society ’’—we call the attention 
of American editors to this fine euphemism for the 
editorial ‘‘we’’—“agree fully with neither the opti- 
nists nor the alarmists; but a definite policy may just- 
ly be demanded of Government, especially as to inter- 
ference in Afghanistan and Persia. 








EARLY SNOWS. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


y ATURE has a singular talent for scrubbing 

up, putting to rights, and getting ready for a 

new era. Where does the infinite variety of fruit and 

field vanish to before the world begins to think of 
snow? 

The naked trees stand cheerily against the sky, inter- 
lacing and twining their gray stems together perhaps 
for protection and defense. The meadows and pas- 
tures are brown and bare, with no hand-breadth of a 
shade for a cricket to hidein. ~ We can see to the depths 
of the copses that afew weeks ago were absolutely im- 
penetrable to the eye. There is no mystery left unless 
it be under a stone, or in the shadow of a mossy log, or 
decaying stump. We have the anatomy of the world 
laid bare; the pretty rustling garments which clothed 
these dry bones are sodden with fall rains, and slowly 
mouldering back from whence they came to complete 
the mystic circle of nature. . 

Here and there a handful of dead leaves clings to the 
boughs by force of habit. There are a few withered 
apples upon the thorn trees, a cluster of juniper berries, 
and a branch of evergreen in place of last summer’s 
fulness. Weak, pale gleams of light—phantom sun- 
beams steal along the tree trunks and glide from bough 
to bough. Chilly blue shadows lurk in the woods and 
remind one of March, but witha difference. Noshrew- 
ish, eager wind pipes amid the trees, breaking tiny ici- 
cles from the naked boughs, and setting free the waters 
of the pond, that ripple away in long dark lines, under 
the yellow-stemmed willows. It is still, a dreamy 
musing stillness, that speaks more of memory than 
hope, more of the past than the future. There is no 
pulse-beat of a new time, no prophetic bird trill; and 
the absolute quiet of the world oppresses rather than 
soothes. 

The sky is banded with immobile clouds, gray and 
violet, that losemore and more of their lor, in this 
peculiar faint of nature, where circulation in the very 
frame of things seems to cease, and the heart of the 
earth to stop beating. The smoke from the nearest 
house creeps in stealthy fashion up into the air. It is 
the only live thing thero is except some cattle in a near 
barn-yard, that have put their bodies close together 
for the sake of warmth. 

The snow haze, a peculiar white blur, has fallen over 
everything though as yet there is no flake, not even the 
tiniest crystal seen to spin, flutter, waver aimlessly 
down into the dead grass. The storm is brewing in 
higher regions of the air, clouding it as milk clouds 
when poured into water. The distance fades into va- 
porous hues, with lighter bands between. The meet- 
ing house, yonder on the hill, is gradually going into 
something amorphous and indescribable. Its line of 
sheds, where the pastured horses stand on a Sunday, 
has already been wiped out as one smearsaway an ink- 
blot. The trees are more and more blurred, their dark 
stems making a nucleus from which the shadow fades. 

Crows fly silently over the woods, just moving their 
large black wings. Gray-frocked tomtits fiutter about 
the cedars which seem to gather all the vegetable life 
there is into their bosoms. It is coming; the little 
upland burying ground, and the straggling end of the 
old fossil village, have vanished cleanaway. Softand 
thick, and white and noiseless the storm folds itself 
About us, 

A white nap is growing upon the fence rails, mossy 
Stones, and old stumps. The tree boughs are all limned 
with this pretty trimming. <A little white dust has 
gathered in the garden ridges, much like the huddles 
of snowy petals the wind shook down from our apple 
trees last May. In half an hour this fur will thicken, 
will creep out along the leaves, and fill the empty 
bird’s nest, and pad tho coping of the chimney, and 
fringe the vines, and dead stalks, and grass blades with 
kind of compensating beauty. The storm comes 
c see with a will, as if eager to obliterate all marks of 
Po 8 Work, even all graves, leaving a clean white 
ecord for God’s finger to write whatever word it 
Pleases, 
om not the air so thickened by flakes that beat un- 
wake against your cheeks, down the windings of the 
ola ¥ yonder, you could discern the roof of a small, 

fashioned brown house, much buried in shrubbery. 





Could you peep in at the little window, you would see 
a plain living room—the large remainder of the dwel- 
ling is abandoned to winter cold. By the fire sits an 
idiot boy, a man in stature, cutting a long string of 
paper dolls, and chattering to himself like a parrot, 
repeating words which make nosense, and end with the 
refrain of ‘‘ Poor old Ben!’’ There is a woman, younger 
than she looks perhaps, who has paused in her dusting 
and putting to rights, to glanceat the storm. The face 
has little of the light or bloom of comeliness that once 
shone upon it. It is just patient, worn with labor, with 
care and grief. She would wonder to hear it said that 
she has a story worth the telling. This woman’s mind 
is saturated with the imagery of the Bible. Her mem- 
ory is so filled with the words of Holy Writ,she can 
scarcely open her lips without uttering some of them, 
In her hard and narrow life religion has been art, and 
poetry, and song; but she has suffered with sorrow: 
and there was a timo when she shivered on the brink 
of a black gulf, believing her soul doomed, and she her- 
self a cast away. To-day she is watching the early snow 
fall that hides the burying ground on the hill, with her 
idiot boy chattering there in the chimney corner. She 
is facing a cold winter—short days, brief gleams of 
sunshine for work, long barren nights for thought, for 
remembering the empty places within her home which 
grief alone fills up, and yet she looks forth patiently, 
almost hopefully, into the whirling flakes. Her hus- 
band was a small farmer trying to wring a subsistence 
out of a poor, stony piece of land. Infirm health and 
the many difficulties of the situation made life a per- 
petual struggle. There was really no such thing as get- 
ting ahead, because a droughty season or a spell of ill- 
ness made debts at the store, and doctor’s bills, and 
this paved the way for heartache and anxiety. The 
unequal contest grew hopeless, discouraged lines in the 
man’s face, bowed his back, and sprinkled his head 
with gray before he reached the prime of life. 

The woman, in doors, carried her part of the bur- 
den, and solved the problem of how to make a little 
go a great way, as such women do. Children were 
born to her, and her heart brimmed over with that ex- 
cess of maternal love which seems to belong to intensely 
religious natures. Some of them were sickly from 
birth and died in infancy, and the idiot-boy, who lived 
and grew, was always a source of grief. At times he 
was impish in freaks, and the mother’s patience and 
faith would have been more than human never to have 
given way. 

But there was one boy left on whom maternal afiec- 
tion could lavish all its stores, a fair, handsome, blue- 
eyed lad, quick to learn, docile, and as full of promise 
as a young tree thickly studded with green growth. 

From the moment his intelligence began to expand, 
the parents, though themselves unlettered, as they 
must be in their hard life, determined to give their boy 
an education. They would sit up later at their toil, 
and rise earlier in the morning; they would deny them- 
selves in a life made of denial, and take up their cross, 
which indeed would be no cross, but a joyful offering 
to God, for they hoped their son would consecrate him- 
self to the ministry. The youngling of their flock they 
would give to the altar. To hear him pray and read 
the sweet old hymns, to hear him enlarge and expound 
scripture to the people was the last ambition of their 
souls. 

The boy’s mind early imbibed these aims, and fash- 
ioned itself in accordance with them. The provisions 
made to help young men studying for the ministry 
through their college course lightened the parent’s 
burden; but still they wrestled with drouth, and short 
crops, and did it with a sober gladness. 

At length, when his studies were ended, the youth 
came home ready to take his placo among men, him- 
self a large-hearted, joyous Christian man, glad of his 
work, glad of all the light and beauty of the world, 
abounding in hope. He preached once in the village 
church yonder, with his father and mother sitting in 
the pew beneathhim. It was the time of the hay har- 
vest, and in those long, bright vacation days he helped 
in the fields. Buton a sultry afternoon he came in, 
and said, ‘‘ Mother,my head aches, I will go and lie 
down for an hour on the little bed where I used to 
sleep when a boy.’”’ He never rose again, save as he 
was helped up. The deadly typhus had poisoned his 
blood, and fired his brain, and he Gied in delirium. 

People spoke afterwards of the funeral with a kind 
of awe. The idiot boy had been sent away from home. 
His impish freaks and humors made it impossible to 
trust him on an occasion when decorum was necessary. 
The mother sat dry-eyed by her dead, with her mouth 
closed in a hard line. Not a sound, or sob, or motion 
of grief told that she wasa mourner. Theold, weakly, 
shattered man was beside her with tears running in 
streams down the furrows of his cheeks. What was 
very strange and pathetic, the mother’s calmness last- 
ed, and seemed to harden into something utterly for- 
eign to her nature. She went no more to church or 
prayer-meeting. What religion she had ever had, she 
said had departed clean away. She called God a cruel 
tyrant—who created beings simply to destroy them, 
who gave joy for the pleasure of blighting it, who 
laughed at man’s calamity, and mocked when his fear 
came. Sho believed herself doomed to endless punish- 


ment for the cruel sport of a relentless judge. She 
reasoned it all out in a dry-eyed, passionless way, which 
was horrible to those who listened. 

But her temper, always before a model of forbear- 
ance, suddenly underwent a change, and one day she 
struck her half-witted son, against whom she had never 





before lifted a hand. The old man said nothing, but 
his heart had been slowly breaking for a longtime. He 
went out of the house, and crept into the barn, and 
when discovered he had fallen into a kind of fit from 
which he never rallied. 

It was after the funeral, when this woman, so grie- 
vously afflicted, found herself alone with her idiotson, 
that the heart of stone was taken out of her bosom, and 
she was given a heart of flesh in its stead. The ice 
melted in her veins, and warm currents of love, and 
trust, and reverence flowed back again into their wont- 
ed channels. The first great flow had destroyed her 
spiritual balence, and cast her off from her moorings; 
the second restored her to herself and to God. The 
religion which had been as life of her life came back. 
She was tremulously glad to find her feet again planted 
on the everlasting rock. One day she went into the 
prayer-meeting where her coming was like an apari- 
tion. The swollen tide of her love found way, and she 
told how she had been cast down, but not destroyed— 
told her story in words s0 simple, so touching, and 
tender, the place was filled with sobs. 

Now, this woman looks forth from her window at the 
early winds falling upon her graves. She is poor, she 
is old and weak, she is alone with her chattering idiot 
son there by the fire. The days are growing short, the 
long winter is drawing on, and still there is light upon 
her face; her lips move as if whispering ‘‘Though He 
slay me, yet will [ trust in Him.” 





LRISH INDEPENDENCE. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


ERHAPS, while Mr. Froude, on the one hand, 

as an English historian, and the Rev. Father 
Burke, on the other hand, as an Irish Catholic priest, 
are discussing before the American people “ The Irish 
Question,"" it may be acceptable to readers of the 
Christian Union to look at the subject from the stand- 
point of an Irish Methodist, viewing it neither as an 
Orangeman nor ultra-loyalist to the English threne; 
nor yet as a Catholic in the mere interests of ** mother 
ehurch.” 

There is much to be said on “the Irish question,” of 
deeper interest to America than anything which 
either Mr. Froude or Father Burke will place before 
the public here. Both are decided partizans. 

Mr. Froude says to Americans, “ Bloed is thicker 
than water.’”” And because of this his leanings are 
naturally on tho side of England. In his opening lec- 
ture at Association Hall, Mr. Froude appealed to the 
American people to judge between England and Ire- 
land; and to-day, as candid and impartial arbitrators, 
what more should England now do for Ireland besides 
what she has been recently doing ? 

But it is just against this very relationship that Ire- 
land offers continual resistance. As an Irishman—an 
Irish Protestant of the Methodist Church--i want to 
know why Englishmen should have aught to do with 
blunderingly regulating the internal affairs of 
Ireland? And, like Mr. Froude, I appeal to Ameri- 
cans, also, on the matter. Here, in tho State of 
New York, the citizens would not tolerate any in 
terference of even New Jcrsey in guiding the af- 
fairs of the State. There may be much that is 
wrong in New York State, but that is the sole busi- 
ness of the citizens of this State. What have New 
Jersey people got to do with it? Perhaps the inhabi- 
tants and Legislature of New Jersey might conduct 
the business of New York State much better than it is 
done from Albany; but that is not the question. Let 
New York be managed well, or mismanaged grossly, 
it is the right and privilege of the citizens of New 
York—not to be abandoned easily—to do their own 
mismanagement in their own way and after their own 
fashion. 

The same principle applies to every State in the 
Union. It ought to apply also to Ireland. 

Any appeal to the American people on the Trish ques- 
tion should, therefore, produce just this one answer: 
‘Preserve, by all means, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; but give to Ireland and Irishmen 
the right to manago their own local affairs, in Irelend, 
by an Irish Legislature.” It appears mysterious to 
us how it is that this answer to Mr. Frouco kas not 
sprung involuntarily, almest, from the lips of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

It’s true, Mr. Froude asserts, that Irishmen havo 
never shown that they could manage their own affzirs. 
And, it is strange in the extreme, how any citizen of 
the United States could receive such “a story” as 
true. If Mr. Froude appeals to history on the matter, 
then I went to know from him when the Irish popula- 
tion ever had the management of their own country's 
interests? When a Parliament of the Lords 2nd Com- 
mons of Ireland sat in College Green, Dublin, it was a 
Parliament of Protestants, elected by 2 small portion 
only of the Protestant population even—the whole ef 
the Irish Roman Catholic population, and most of tho 
Protestant, having no voice nor vote in their country’s 
rule. 

Ireland at present has a population of five ana a 
quarter millions of’people. This is still vastly greater, 
after famine and emigration, than she ever had in the 
days of the Tudors or the Stuarts. This population is 
becoming, by means of the National System of Educa- 
tion, including the Queen’s colleges, which I have 
already described in the Christian Union, one of the 
very best educated of the peoples of Europe. The ad- 
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vaucement.and progress of the present century finds 
as open a ficid in Ireland as anywhere else in the 
world. But, if the Irish people want to extend a rail- 
way line, to establish a gas company, to supply a city 
with water, to start a banking company, to form an 
insurance company, the promotors of such legitimate 
projects must oross the Channel, and go before a Par- 
liamentary Committee in London, England; and there, 
before a number of Englishmen, who do not know an 
acre of the country through which tho railway is to 
run, nor the interests involved; who do not know the 
site of the ¢a3 works or water works,—there to estab- 
lish a case in sipport of the plans had in view, before 
legislation can be had authorising them to proceed 
with their works. All this costs so much in London 
that it is sometimes the very heaviest burden the pro- 
jected works have to bear. Besides this, Irish publio 
questions have to wait for adjustment, while the Par- 
liament in London is too much occupied with Imperia 
business to attend to them. 

We, Irishon, say thet ail those interests could be 
much betier attended to by a Parliament of Irishmen, 
sitting in College Green, Dublin. And this is merely 
what is demanded by the “ Tiomoe Government Asso- 
ciation” of Ireland at present. Let tho great Imperial 
questions of tho British Nmpiro be legislated for in 
London by a Parliament composed exactly as it is 
to-day; but lot Trcland and Scotland be locaily legis- 
lated for by Looal Parliaments. In short, we want 
“United ” to inean in “ United Kingdom” just: what 
it means in ‘ United State2,”—a federation of king- 
doms, and no more. And ought not America’s answer 
to Mr. Froude to be in favor of such a Union? 

No doubt Mr. Froude fancies that the Irish of to-day 
could not so manaye oven Irish interests. But let me 
look at tho facts. Yho best managed banks in the 
United Kingdom are the Irish banks. No one ever 
heard of the failure of any Irish banks, even in the 
very greatest commorcial crises. Wien the great failure 
of Overen:!, Gurney & Co.’s bank, in London, brought 
down, in 1881, 2 score of banks in England, and affected 
financial inicrests in overy land, the Irish banks hardly 
felt the shock. 

The Trish railways aro better conducted than most 
of tho raily 








ay lines in England. They were made at 
less cost, With no extravagant expenditure; no bank- 
rupicies of Irish railways have followed, and better 
dividends aro paid the shareholders than in England. 

The Irish insurance companies, ga3 companies, land 
and building companies, and monctary and financial 
organizations of various sorts, are very much better 
managed than any kindred institutions in England. 

Where local government exisis in Ircland, it is con- 
ducted with great ability. Dublin, Belfast, and Cork 
are about the best managod municipalities in the 
world. 10 City of Dublin i3 governed by a Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Town Councillors, just on the 
same principle as London, and with all the old muni- 
cipal rights and privileges cf a motropolis. And tho 
affairs of Dublin thus conducted, by its very mixed 
population of Catholics and Protestants of all denom- 
inations, 2re an cxample to most cities of all civilized 
countries. When New York journals write of the 
“Trish here iaaking New York a second Dublin,” they 
know not what they write about. It would bea grand 
and glovinws day for Now York if she were once as 
wel! and economically ruled a3 Dublin is by her unpaid 
Cit7 Council. 

The county affairs of Ireland are in the hands of the 
Sheriffs, aoa Grand Juries, and Associated Tax-payers 
of the countios. And I challenge Mr. Froude, or “any 
other min,’ to point to county business better con- 
ducted in any land. Whon will the counties of any 
State in America provide such public roads and county 
institutions as overy Irish county possesses, maintained 
at tho expense of the tax-payers of the counties? 

The mods by which the elected, and unpaid, guar- 
dians of tho poor manage the vast Poor Law and Dis- 
pensary system of Ireland is an example of geed local 
self-goveruimons for any country in tho world. 

{am awaro that Mr. Froude admits that the Irish 


















ance, ant soif-contrel, overywhero but in their own 
land. Ani not to striko him that the sole 
reason tor ¢ $to be found ia the fact that thoy 
never have been al ed io oxorcise their gifts, and 








abilities, and powers in their own land t 
domination and tyranny ? 

It i3 siated thas the Protes 
never acr 


ider English 
tants of Ulster would 

to be ruled by tho Catholics cf tho other 
three Proviness. Ulster is only comparatively Prot- 
estant, Tho majority of the population cf Ulster aro 
Roman Caiholics. Tho Protestants are in a minority 
of 92,900 od, even in Ulster. In all the other three 
Provinces tho Protestants hold the leading positions, 
and exercise their due influence. So far as the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are concerned, I know that they 
would prefer being ruled by a Parliamentof Protestant 
Trish, in College Green, than to be legislated for from 
London by Englishmen, who grossly misrule Ireland 
even to-day, through their ignoranco cf its require- 
ments and special wants. 

Tho idea that tho Catholic ond Protestant Irish 
would never agree in ruling Ircland_is a monstrous 
fallacy. They would agree quite as well as, or very 
much better than the Tories and Radicals of England; 
a the Democrats and Republicans of the United 

tes, 








In the “ Home Government Association” of Ireland, 
the Protestant members are the real leaders of the 
movement. The Rev. Dr. Galbraith and the Rev. Dr. 
Haughton, two of the leading Protestant Episcopal 
Professors in Trinity College, Dublin, are leaders of 
the “‘Home Government Association,’’ the posts of 
honor being assigned to them by the leading Catholics 
of Ireland. Never has a Protestant stood forward for 
Trish rights and liberties but the Catholics of Ireland 
have followed his lead. Mr. Froude admits that the 
standard of the Geraldines (the Dukes of Leinster) 
could, at any time, rally round it the bulk of the Irish 
race. 

The Protestant Episcopalians of Ireland now say: 
“An Irish Parliament of Catholics could not have 
done more against us than to disestablish our church. 
They would have treated us as Irishmen much more 
generously than Mr. Gladstone and his English Rad- 
icals have done.” 

There are few, if any, Presbyterian clergy who have 
any fears of the results to Protcstantism, if Ireland 
had a *“* Home Parliament.” 

Only a small, low faction cf ignorant Protestants, 
in the Orange society, oppose ‘Home Rule.” They 
object to “ Papishes,’’ as they cxpress it, having any 
place or position, in their own land! Apart from this 
insignificant but noisy class, the great bulk of the 
Protestants, as well as Catholics of Ireland desire in 
our day a “Tiome Parliament” for the transacting 
only of Irish business in the Irish metropolis, leaving 
Imperial interests to the Parliament in London. 

This is the “Irish question” of to-day. What ha 
history got to do with it? It isa practical, common 
senso proposition of the present time, with which the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, Hugh O'Neill, or Hugh O’Donnell, 
of the past centuries, have nothing whatever to do. I 
thus place it before the American public, confident 
that their answer to Mr. Froude will now be: ‘“ Give 
Ireland a Home Parliament, and let the United King- 
dom become a Federal Government like the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
Vy THAT would you advise the Christian people 


of asmall manufacturing village to do in sucly 
circumstances as these: Population 500, churches Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Free Will Baptist: membership 
in cach from 20 to 45; no service in Methodist cl-urch; 
all churches too weak to sustain themselves long ? 

We have condensed our correspondent’s letter as far 
as possible into this question. While the spirit of sect 
is so strong we do not see anything but a sort of sub- 
dued heathenism for such villages as the ono deseribed. 
One Christian minister could live and do good in the 
place, but the people, on account of differences in 
creeds, which are of no manner of practical importance 
to their Christian living, will perish in trying to sup- 
port three. Failing this they have none. It is of no 
use to try to unite the three, for in such a case some 
ceclesiastical manager in cach denomination, who feels 
himself called upon ‘to lodk after the interests of his 
church,” will descend like a wolf on the fold and gal- 
vanize his denomination into vitality enough to quar- 
rel. There is no hope that cither Methodists, Baptists 
or Presbyterians will have grace cnough to give up 
their own organization for any other. The responsi- 
bility for this state of things rests with those who foster 
the spirit of sect, who bring axes to denominational 
grindstones, or who sincerely belicvo that the ultimate 
conversion of the world depends upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a feeble church of their faith 
and order in every country village. We know of no 
feasiblo way out of this embarrassment, until prac- 
tical Christian common-sense shall get the better of 
this narrow religious prejudice. Theso three churches 
might form an “ Evangelical Alliance,” we suppose, 
and agree upon some minister of catholic spirit, who 
should preach to them impartially and aitcrnately. 
Then, if they did not fall out about the hymun-book or 
the proper posture of the minister in prayer, the vil- 
lage might have preaching and their young people 
might be rightly trained both for this life and for the 
other. 

2. “Ts Beia correct when he says that amoral act ts 
one prescribed by the social authority, and that the 
moral cheracter of the act is constitutcd by ts euthor- 
dative prescription ? If Bain is wrong, pray what can 
be the chief foundation of moratity i” 


Such is the substance of a letter in which the writer 


puzzics over one of the riddles of the centuries. With- 
out trying to solve the puzzle entirely, we answer, 


Yirst, that the terms right and wrong are, with pro- 
pricty, applicd to two different classes of subjects. As 
to one of these, the normal standard is the sentiment of 
society, whether expressed in the civil law or otherwise. 
Thus, to land a cargo of goods is not in itself a wrong 
act; but where the State has established custom-duticy, 
and the goods are run in in evasion of these, that is a 
sin, because it contravenes a legitimate expression of 
the publie will, Another class of actions have an in- 
trinsic, organic quality of their own, which is absolu- 
tely independent of the opinion of any man or set of 
men. The Bible itself could not have made false- 
hood, theft, or adultery right. They are wrong 
in their very essence. Secondly, It were of no 
use for us to enter on the old metaphysical quib- 
bles as to whether right and wrong exists eternally 
in the nature of things, or, as Chalmers said, in the na- 











ture of God, and whether the human conscience, or the 
Bible alone is the standard. The practical fact is Clear 
We cannot, nor can our fellows for us, make an act 
morally right or wrong. The moral quality of an ac. 
tion is something that exists outside of all consent of 
ours. A knowledge of ethics is to be acquired as any 
other knowledgo is acquired, by the use of all the Means 
in our reach. Itisa branch of science in which men 
can and do make mistakes, but these mistakes do not 
alter the facts, Let us seek dilligently to know the 
right and loyally follow it. 


8. A correspondent asks seven or cight knotty ques- 
tions in theology, basing them upon nice constructions 
of the phraseology of Scripture. Most of the questions 
in thisform are not of sufficient general interest to 
warrant us in replying to them here, but we may make 
them the occasion cf 2 remark, often made but which 
greatly needs to be oftener made, that the Bibleis rot to 
be construed in its letter but in its spirit, not in its parts 
but in its completcuess, not by wresting its phrase. 
ology but by studying its purport, One would not 
treat even the Revised Statutes in the narrow way tha 
people do the Scriptures. 


4. “If the Mosaiclaw has passed away, how can that 
law mate the keeping of the Christian Sabbath obliga- 
tory i”? 

That which was outward and temporary in the Mo- 
saic law has passed away. The great underlying prin- 
ciples cf it can never pass. The Christian Sabbath 
question is too cxiensive for argument here, but the 
Christian day of rest, if it had no other source. of ob- 
ligation, would stiil find sufficient support in its bene 
ficent influcnee. If we had ro other reason, we ought 
to observe it, because it isa good thing to do. A day 
of rest is so fruitful in blessings to mankind that it bas 
for this rcason, at least, a claim to be kept—not in the 
strictness of the Jewish leticr, but in the liberty of the 
Christian spirit. 

5. Is it right for the Christian Union to denounce the 
bogus “ Stanley” book in iis editorial columns and 
permit it to be announced in the advertising cotwnngs 
of the same number? 

Ne. itis dueto our cdvertising clerks, however, to 
say that they could not have rcad cur wholesome cdi- 
torial remarks at the time cf accepting the advertise- 
ment. 

6. “ Will you please giveme your opinion as to wheth- 
cr it is wrong to find out the Scriptural Enigmas on 
Sunday, or not?’ 

We Gou’t think itis. Why should it be? 

7. “By what authority do the Protestant churche 
change ihe fifi petition of the Lord’s Praycr from 
‘Forgive us our Cebts,’ ctc., to ‘Forgive us cur trecs- 
passes,’ cite?” : 

On the authority cf the freer rendering of the older 
versions of the Bible, which translations are ye, “9l- 
lowed in the “ Book of Common Prayer" of the Epis- 
copal churches in England and America. Chaucer's 
rendering in the Persones Tale is curicus—“ Foryeve 
us our gifts as we foryeve hem that have agilted us.” 
Wo very much prcfer the rendering of our present 
translation of the Bible to that of the Prayer Book. 
“ Debts’ includes more than “ trespasses.’? And yet we 
have known many 8 man who talked to God about havy- 
ing forgiven his debtors who yet foreclosed mortgages, 
and levied executions against men in distress without 
pity. When God shall answer the prayer, and forgive 
his debts as he forgives his debtors, such a man will 
have a rough time of it. > 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

GP prsetsente ne is faring hard at the hands of 

J the powers that be, since its last suicidal picce of 
self-acsertion, the attempt to declare the Pepe’s autho- 
rity divine. The Prussian government has legally auth- 
orized the Old Catholics to claim and to hold whatever 
privileges Catholics are entitied to under the law. An 
orthodex bishop excommunicated the religious in- 
structor for Catholics of a government gymnasium, 
beeause he was of Dullinger’s party, and the govern- 
ment reinstated him, denying the bishop’s right to 
question the Catholicisin of an Old Catholic. A mo- 
tion in tho Prussian Parliament to censure the fovern- 
mont for this ect was lost by three to one. This 
means, not that the bishop may not judge for himself 
what Catholicism is, but that such use as he made of 
his opinion is a manifest moral outrage, Prussia is 
vigorously taking this ground with the bigots of Ca- 
tholicism. She has induced the States of the German 
Empire to expel the Jesuits, and to break up certain 
religious bodies closcly connected with the Jesuits. 
And within Prussia herself, four steps of a marked 
character have been taken to repress Catholic influ- 
ence; all primary education has been placed under 
government inspection, thus taking from the pricsts 
their exclusive control over the education of children 
of Catholics; the pay of ecclesiastics who say that the 
will obey canon rather than civil Jaw when they 
conflict is stopped; priests are prohibited from inflict- 
ing or threatening any but spiritual evils by excom- 
munication, and are not permitted to publish the 
names of excommunicated persons; and Old Catholi- 
cism is recognized, as mentioned above. Altogether, 
the rabid adherents of the Pope are getting very much 
the treatment accorded to the rabid Communists, and 
on the same ground—that of moral outrage. 
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—The relations of Church and State are at the 
present iime the subject of. hot debate in almost every 
country of the old world, and changes seem every- 
where imminent. Fifteen hundred years of the prin- 
ciple of establishment, which has not been definitely 
abandoned yet by any European Government, seem 
to have quite exhausted the force of that principle, 
and to have thrown Christian mankind upon the ne- 
cessity of solving in some way Cavour’s problem of a 
free Church in a free State. 

—A Joint Select Committee of the Lords and 
Commons have reported on the amalgamation of rail- 
fvays in a ponderous blue-book of more than a thousand 
pages. Tho main elements of the question of railway 
amalgaination and control, however, are brought with- 
ina brief space by Captain Tyler, one of the inspect- 
ing ofiicers of the Railway Department of the London 
Board of Trade. Captain Tyler regards mcnopoly as 
almost certain, and improved management as increas- 
ingly unccrtain, if no governmental interference is 
attempted. Ia substance he says: Company manage- 
ment iis in the past been sometimes disastrous, fre- 
quentiy in ficient, constantly wanting in the means of 
properly conducting its business and of securing safe- 
ty, and secasionally dishonest. State management, 
ably adininistered, would be more economical and 
more efiicient; would lead to considcrable reductions 
and ey zation of rates and fares, vastly increasing 
traffic, «:1 1 affording an unparalleled stimulus to the 
manufacture, commerce, and general prosperity of the 
country. Captain Tyler naturaily concludes that the 
question of State acquisition and control of railways is 
well wor’ hy of the immediate attention of the govern- 
ment. ‘fo Times gives publicity to these views with- 
out oToring an opinion on them. 

—HMilitary millinery is jast now particularly en- 
gaging Dnglish attention. Tailors have had about as 
much to<to as tacticians with the British army, and 
sometimes the seissors have seemed to take precedence 
of the science of war. <All this is to be changed by the 
unanimous consent of all practical men. The dross of 
troops is to be regulated by considerations of fitness 
for the ficld, and not by the fancied necessities of 






























parades. I will no longer require elaborate study for | 
1: e : ' 
an officer to Lnow how to dress,—which of eight or ten 


costiumes he should wear ona particular occasion. And 








tianity which is not liberal. 





itis understood thai, in future, commissions will go to 
men who mean the business o@}var, not the mere dic- 
nities and pleasures, and that if military efficiency and 
social stztus are incompatible, the latterand not the 

Tho amateur clement, the 
















former will be sacrificed. 
vain youngsters who are macle soldiers by their tailors, 
and to whom war ispley in time of peace rather than 
work on tho batile field, will no longer be allowed to 
corrupt and weaken companions, who, left to then 
selves, ¥ abo good working-officers. Such at least 
are the present good intentions of the British public 
and official mind, and doubtless something will coine 
of it, in the v 
abuses coumect< 
tocracy. 

—Tho incossant rains of all the fail have soaked 
and drenched the English fields to an extent entirely 
fatal to the husbandry operations of the season. Ié is 
estimated that 12,000,009 quarters of wheat must 
be imported for the year from September, 1872, to Sep- 
tember, 1873. In october and Noveraber, 2,551,000 quar- 
ters came in. England plants from 509,009 to 659,000 
acres of potatoes, and Ireland double that amount. 
The Irish crop is half lost, and the English about as 
bad. However, the importation of potatoes into Eng- 
land was 85,400 tons, to 4,000 last year, and Ireland will 
coutrive to live on her half crop. Prussia, Belgium, 
and France have twice as many as Ireland ever has had, 
and can spare a very large quantity to England. 
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—In Italy the immense injury done by the unpre- 
ceedented rain-fall appeals loudly to the charity of 
the world. Four hundred square miles of the fairest 
and most fertile regions laid waste by lakes of water 
and deposits of sand, and eighty thousand people made 
homeless, almost equals the burning of Chicago in the 
extent of the damage inflicted and of the needs to be | 
met. The Queen has started an English subscription 
for the sufferers with £400, and the Lord Mayor lends 
his aid to secure charity worthy of the occasion. Fol- 
lowing this wide-spread disaster from floods, a hurri- 
cane destroyed a great portion of Palazzolo, in Sicily, 
unhousizg one thousand families entirely, and leaving | 
as many more to find but a precarious shelter in halt- 
ruined homes, 

—The University of Edinburgh does not come 
of with honor in the matter of medical education for 
Women. It allowed women to study fora considerable 
time, and then refused to let them have the fruits of 
Suudy. The Saturday Revicw does not hesitate to take 
the side of the complainants in the case, and to lament 
that the university authorities could not contrive some 
way to break through technical restrictions sufficiently 
to deal justly and honorably with female students 
Whose presence as students they had sanctioned, and to 
whom afterwards they refused to give the rewards of 
study. 

—.A work of great interest and value to studious 
readers, and deserving republication here, is Professor 
= ya de Gubernatis’s “Zoological Mythology; or, 

egends of Animals.”? It undertakes to trace all 
inyths and legends in which animals appear, and really 
amounts to . very thorough study of the mythology 
of the Indo-Germanic nations, tracing mythological 











ideas from the early Aryans to the Greeks, Romans, 
and Teutons. Two solid volumes are filled wiih the 
richest results of investigation of the old religions and 
the early history of mankind. Dr. De Gubernatis is a 
Sanskrit Professor at Florence, who publishes in Eng- 
land and in English to reach the audience drawn by 
Max Miiller and his predecessors, 2nd which America 
and England now make a very large cone. 

—The English Old Testament revisers have held 
their fourteenth meeting, and brought their work to 
the end of Deuteronomy, the thirty-second and thirty- 
third chapters excepted, which were left for the next 
meeting. 
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Public Opinion. 
LIBERAL CiRISTIANITY. 

{From the Liberal Christian.] 

F liberality in matters of religion means tolera- 

tion for error, indiffcrence to opinions, sentimental 

softness in judging theological conclusions, the less of 
it we have the better. We never liked the name under 
which we ourselvess pass 2s 2 denomination. Liberal 
Christianity is cither a tautology or there is a Chris- 
That we wholly deny. 
God is cither liberal or illiberal. We love, honor and 
adore Him because he is the fountain of all generosity, 
largeness of spirit and boundlessness of truth and good- 
ness. His Christ is the express image of this liberality 
and came full of grace and truth to make better known 
the bounty and fulness and glory of God. Christianity 
is therefore essentially liberal. It is large, generous, 
merciful, beneficent, averse to all exclusive, limiting 
and partial notions and methods. It is liberal through 
and through. If aims at universal salvation by uni- 
versal truths and universal hopes and warnings com- 
mended by a universal Saviour. Jesus came to do 
away the partiality of the Jewish “peculiar people” 
notion; to abolish national religions, distinctions of 
rich and poor, black and white, man and women, small 
and great, Jew and Gentile, as having any importance 
in the Divine eye when looking down upon His one 
great family. God is not libcral towerd sin; on the 
contrary, very exclusive and liberal, in order that he 
may be very Hberal to sinners. He is too liberal to- 
wards His children to be willing to see them narrowed, 
starved, impoverished by sin. He visits it with persist- 
ent, stern and never-remitted penalties; but He loves 
and forgives and saves sinners by continually helping 
and blessing their endeavors to escape out of their sins ; 
by lending them ever-fresh inducements to forsake 
them. His doors are always open; his hand is always 
outsiretched, his eye is never averted. The wicked 
cannot sin away Cod’s fatherly love to them; they 
may sin away their own filial love to Him. But God 
loves sinners, not a3 sinners, but es His children who 
have sinned, andin spite of their sins. This is the 
whole heart of the Gospel of Christ. It is God’s love 
for men in spite of their sins, and His ceascless, liberal, 
inexhaustible desire to turn them from their sins and 
make them love Hiim as He loves them; not for his 
own sake, but their sakes. Theo oll rcligious made God 
a jealous God; a God who wanted human sacrifices and 
service and worship and hosannas and obedience as a 
tribute to his sovereignty. God was by these accounts 
the most selfish of all his selfish creatures. He was 
arbitrary, sclf{f-considering, hungry for glory, angry at 
negiect. But Christianity reverses all this. It makes 
God the free fountain of love, truth, mercy, blessed- 
ne33, holiness, who gives everything and asks nothing 
for himself. It is “for our good always” that his com- 
mandments are laid upon us. His glory is our purity 
and blessedness; our saved souls are the crowns of his 
rejoicing. Christianity in showing us God in the iace 
of Christ exhibits this liberality in the most touching 
fullness. Jesus has nothing to ask or receive,—every- 
thing to give. He gives his life for sinners. It is all 
bounty and liberality—no pDarrowness, no exclusive- 
ness, no bargaining. 

















CIVIL SERVICE RUFORM WRONG AND IMPRACTICABLE. 

[From a Letter by Thurlow Weed, to the N. Y. Herald.) 

HIS phase of “civil service’ was inaugurated 
a by and exists only in despotic and monarchical 
governments. In England it enables the aristocracy 
to establish their dependent relatives in permanent 
and profitable offices, sinecures and pensions. But it 
is inconsistent with and repugnant to a republican 
form of government, the fundamental principle of 
which places all the offices of the Government within 
the reach of all citizens. The attempt to close the 
doors and avenues which lead to civil service appoint- 
ments against ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
electors will certainly and signally fail. To give the 
idea expression in another form, any attempt to create 
a privileged class or to build up an office-holding aris- 
tocracy will prove discreditably abortive. . . . The 
programme now attempted to be carried out is scarcely 
less absurd than one which should render all citizens 
ineligible for “civil service’ who had not received a 
college education. And yet nothing is better known 
than that a large percentage of the graduates of col- 
lezes are to be found among the drones and imbeciles 
of society. No stronger illustration of the fatuity of 
the “ civil service reform” is needed than the fact that 
neither the late Dean Richmond nor Commodore Van- 
derbilt could pass an examination for a subordinate 
office in the Custom House, 








If all the people have not a right to compete for the 
honors and emoluments of ofiice, Republican insti- 
tutions are a sham and a fraud. . . . The great 
burden of the cry against President Grant was that he 
had filled tho “civil service” with incompetent and 
dishonest men. And yet the effect of now applying 
this “ civil service” doctrine will be to keep all these 
unworthy incumbents in offico for an indefinite 
period. It converts the departments at Washington, 
the custom houses and post offices in our large cities, 
into close corporations. When a vacancy occurs in an 
important office the President, instead of being at 
liberty to cast his eye over the Union to find the mest 
capable and deserving man, is required to appoint a 
subordinate. In many instances this would work well 
enough, for it is not unfrequently the case that a sub- 
ordinate, by long experience and well-tried integrity, 
is entitled to promotion. . . . . These, however, 
are exceptional cases. As a rule, it cannot and will 
not work. If the “ civil service’ doctrine had obtain- 
ed at the close of the rebellion, what would kave been 
the fate of sevcral thousand wounded Unicon soldiers, 
who, in reward fer their patriotism and gallaniry, are 
now usefuily cmployed in our Custom Houses and Post 
Offices? . ... 

The rule laid Gown by Mr. Jefferson, regulating 
* civilservice ” appointments, was, after ail, the golden 
one. The questicn he asked was, ‘ Is he honest, capa- 
ble, and faithful to the Constitution?’ Neither time 
nor experience furnishes any betier test than this. No 
system or pelicy which practically or arbitrarily ex- 
Cluces nine-tenihs er four-fifths of American electors 
from fair, open, and equal coinpetitiot. for the civil 
service of the Govcrnment can be put into practice. 
Nor, if it were possible to do so, would it werk well, 
for, when established, at least two sharpers for cne hon- 
est man would pess the cxaminations, The best and 
truest service that the people can render the country 
is, first, fo elect capable and enlightened rulers to fill 
the “ civil service ” wiih honest men. 





Literature and Art, 
ECCKS. | i 


Thoughts for the Times. Sermons by the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, A.M. London, Henry 8. hing; New 
York, Helt & Witliams. 

This volume of discourses, however it may be criti- 
eised, will not be complained of as dull, The themes 
touched upon or dcliberately treated comprise tho 
points commonly considered 2s points of conflict be- 
tween science and rcligion—questions cf the exist- 
enee end nature of Ged, the authority of the Bible, the 
truth of the eld creeds, ete. There is elso an address 
in memory of Fredcrick Denison Maurice, whom Mr. 
Haweis acknowledges as his teacher and Ieadcr in the- 
ology. He has outren Mr. Maurice in his conclusions, 
we think; though his ecclesiastical relations still rank 
him in the “Bread” division cf the Anglican body. 
One cf these sermons, by the way, gives an interest- 
ing statement of the position of the Broad Church 
clergy, and the manner in which they dcfend their 
course in remaining within the pale of a Church, 
some of whose articles ef belief they reject, while 
they interpret others in surprising ways. Mr. Haweis 
argues that the clergyman of an established national 
church is situated like the citizen of a State, or the 
member of a profession, and may freely criticise and 
seek to change the dogmas to which he seems by his 
position to render obedience. Whatever may be 
thought of this theory of the rclations between creed 
and clergy, no one accuses such men as Brooke and 
Haweis of concealing or disguising their beliefs; and 
if their ministrations are acceptable to their congre- 
gations, nobody is deceived, though some mey be an- 
gered or puzzied by the spectaclo of rationelism in 
the surplice. 

To us, these discourses of Mr. Hawcis are interest- 
ing as showing, not how far aman may go, and remain 
an Anglican priest, but how far he may go beyond the 
ancient forms of belicf, and retain tho spirit of faith 
and hope and love. Could Paul have meant this, when 
he distinguished between the things that fail and the 
things that abide? Mr. MWaweis adopts, perhaps, too 
fully the current scientific theories ; he surrenders, 
perhaps, too frecly the time-honored formulas of the 
church. But we cannot but fecl in his earnest clo- 
quence the Christian spirit, and realize that this 
treasure is exccllent in whatever vessel. 

A Library of Famous Fiction, embracing the Nine 
Standard Masterpicees of Imaginative Literature 
(unabridged), with on Introduction by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 

If anybody is contemplating a Christmas present to 
the Christian Union, because of the inestimable ser- 
vices of that functionary to humanity, and wishing 
in his heart he could find out the sort of book that 
would be exactly adequate to the end proposed, we 
will put our benefactor out of pain at once; let him 
give us this. If one were told beforchand of a single 
book, compact and menageable, which should contain 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘Robinson Crusoe, the ‘‘Vic- 
ar of Wakefield,” ‘“‘Gutliver’s Travels,” ‘‘Paul and 
Virginia,” the “ Exiles of Siberia,’ “‘ Picciola,"" ‘‘ Un- 
dine,” “ Vathek,” and a selection from tbe “‘ Arabian 
Nights,” he would reply that the thing was merely 
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impossible. Yet here are all these immortal books in 
one noble volume, nobly illustrated in thirty-five full- 
page wood-cuts, with a fair two-columned page in- 
troductions to each work, and annotations when they 
are needed. 

The literary merits of these productions need no 
words of ours. Whitewashing lilies is proverbially un- 
remunerative, and we shall make bold to let these 
** famous fictions” stand or fall upon their several re- 
putations. But it was a capital idea in the Messrs, 
Ford thus to embody them in a form in which they can 
be easily kept, and kept together; as works which 
(indeed) no library can be without,” and yet which 
need not to be spread over much space, but only to be 
at hand for occasional ready reference. Certain of our 
boyhood reminiscences of Swift were the occasion of 
some misgivings about the presence of ‘“ Gulliver’s 
Travels”’ in a book for family use; but we are pleased 
to see how deftly all the dirt has been eliminated from 
this admirable satire, and to find many excellent foot- 
notes, illustrating its secondary meaning. 

We sincerely hope that this venture of the publishers 
among the acknowledged gems of standard fiction 
may be so substantially rewarded’ as to elicit another 
series of the same sort next year. 

The work is to be had of agents—not of the book- 
sellers. 


Art Recreations: Being a complete Guide to 
Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Water-color Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting; Painting on Ground 
Glass, Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental 
Painting, Sign Painting, Theorem Painting, Ferneries 
Moss Work, Papier Mache, Cone Work, Feather Flow- 
ers, Potichomanie, Leather Work, Hair Work, Taxider- 
my, Gilding and Bronzing, Plaster Work, Decalco- 
manie, Wax Work, Shell Work, Magic Lantern, Paper 
Flowers, Imitation of Pearl, the Aquarium, Sealing- 
wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Coloring Photo- 
graphs, Enamel Painting, Diaphanie, Charcoal Draw- 
ing (two kinds), Limneography, Heraldry, Flower 
Painting (four kinds), Illuminating, ete. By Madame 
L. B. Urbino, Prof. Henry Day, and others. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Shepard & Gill. 

The abundance of information conveyed by this 
title-page leaves us no room, and little occasion, to 
comment upon the book itself. We will merely add 
that it is a new edition of a favorite manual, and 
that, while it is scarcely a ‘complete guide” to the 
numerous branches of which it treats, it offers on all 
these subjects practical hints and directions of great 
value to dexterous and persevering people. We think 
it would be a treasure to household decorators and 
getters-up of fairs. 


The English house of Maemillan & Co., which 
has a branch also in this city, keeps us in constant 
contact with that exquisite sort of books from the 
English press which, in the matter of paper, type, 
and illustration (to say nothing of intellectual distinc- 
tions), American art is yet so far from rivaling. All 
the holiday books which these gentlemen have laid 
on our table this year are delightful, and ought to re- 
ceive much more extended notice than we are able at 
present to give them. We must content ourselves with 
a brief cnumeration:—The Runaway, by the author 
of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” is (in the dearth of 
new adjectives) a perfectly superb story of how a 
romantic little girl concealed in a cupboard another 
little girl who had escaped from a boarding-school, 
and of the complicated adventures that sprang therc- 
from. The pictures ere unusually fine.—In the Golden 
Shell, a story of Palermo, by Linda Mazini. The 
“Golden Shell” is the valley in which Palermo is sit- 
uated. The book presents foreign scenes and customs 
in a vivid and most attractive way, and the oid 
problem of utile dulei is admirably solved therein. 
— Ribbon Stories, by Lady Barker. These stories 
purport to be the production of a clever but lonely 
little girl, who tells them to herself, soliloquizing 
so audibly that the kind author, behind a curtain, 
is able to transcribe them for the benefit of other 
youngsters. There are cight of these tales, each 
more or less piquant, and peculiarly fascinating be- 
cause so rich in childish fancy. There are five pretty 
full-page illustrations.—A Storehouse of Siorics, edited 
by Charlotte M. Yonge. This compilation of very old- 
fashioned stories is an experiment, to see whether what 
used to delight the children of one and two genera- 
tions ago will interest the little ones of to-day. Its 
aroma of antiquity is very agreeable after the some- 
what matter-of-fact style of children’s books now in 
vogue; but we confess we like it as a dessert rather 
than as a steady diet.—P’s and Q’s isan original aud 
new book by the same lady. It is designed to show the 
evils that arise from a deceptive course of conduct, 
and isin all ways worthy of this well-known and fa- 
vorite author. 


Messrs. Dodd & Mead send us The Lillingstones 
of Lillingstone, by Emma Jane Worboise, a pleasantly 
told story of English life, setting forth the strug- 
gles of a family suddenly reduced from wealth to 
poverty. It gives an account of the manner in which 


a number of young girls met the trials incident to a | 
| Society), isa.small, well-written and handsomely print- 


change of circumstances, and is therefore especially 
adapted to that class of readers. Without being parti- 
cularly exciting, it is, nevertheless, sufficiently full of 
incident to keep up the interest of the reader to the 
end.—For Conscience’s Sake (same publishers) relates 
how a young girl heroically refused to marry the 





young man she loved, because he was not a Christian, 
and how after some years he became a Christian, and 
she married him. If all such cases had just such a 
denouement, there would no particular objection ot 
the ethical theory involved.— Elsie’s Girlhood, by 
Martha Farquharson, is a sequel to a book called Elsie 
Dinsmore, published some years ago. The author’s 
chief object seems to have been to place before her 
readers a model of filial obedience, and she has suc- 
ceeded in creating a character of most extraordinary 
perfection. The meek submission with which the duti- 
ful daughter meets every requirement of her exacting 
papa often provokes a smile, instead of rousing that 
spirit of emulation which it is evidently intended to 
excite. 

Christ in a German Home, as seen in the married 
Life of Frederick and Caroline Perthes (American 
Tract Society), is asmall duodecimo, abridged, or “ cul- 
led,” as Mr. Gage says in the introductory note, from 
the two octavo volumes of the English translation of 
the life of Frederick and Caroline Perthes, by their 
son, Professor Perthes, of Bonn. The original work is 
a most interesting picture of a refined, peaceful and 


‘pious family life, around which circled the stormiest 


scenes of modern history. Perthes was the greatest 
publisher of Germany, at the beginning of this century, 
and a leader in those political movements which re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Napoleon the First. His 
wife is one of the loveliest characters in biographical 
literature. This little work does not give us cnough of 
their life; but what it does give is full of tenderness 
and peace.—The same society have Home Songs for 
our Nestlings; a lovely collection of chirpings for the 
use of mother-birds.—The Gaboon Storics, by Mrs. J. 
S. Preston, is an interesting narrative of African Mis- 
sionary life, adapted to the capacity of children. It is 
full of information, sugar-coated wth a lively style, 
and with pictures. — Gretchen, the Day Laborer’s 
Daughter. A very beautiful story, apparently trans- 
ated from the German (though not so announced); 
at any rate, it embodies the tender sentiment and the 
romance, as well as the unaffected piety, of the best 
German literature. The little heroine begins in the 
menial office of a goose-keeper, and ends by marrying 
the rich farmer’s son. 


The Well in the Desert, an’old legend of Arun- 
del, by Emily Sarah Holt (Robert Carter & Bros.), is 
a short tale written after the style of old time ro- 
mances, being a fanciful setting for a very small pic- 
ture. It is founded on fact, and is used as a vehicle for 
conveying considerable religious instruction. In the 
same volume we find Mary Lane, by C. M. M., a story 
of the 16th century, introducing as an episode the In- 
vincible Armada. The style is very pretty, and the 
plot turns on a beautiful legend of Christian martyr- 
dom.—The Curate’s Home, by Agnes Giberne, is an- 
other nice book of the Carters’. It is the second edi- 
tion of avery prettily-told story of the privations and 
sorrows endured by the refined and intelligent family 
of an English clergyman. The plan of the book is 
much like that of “Sunny Side,’’ by one of our 
New England writers, but depicts greater distress 
and more humiliating burdens of debt. It is a tale that 
we fear is only too true to life.—Who Won ?—by the 
author of ‘ Win and Wear” (same publishers), isastory 
of rivalry among boys and girls for a@ school prize. It 
comprises some good talk, but is deficient in meident. 
Even the excitement of the contest is not skillfully 
emphasized. Wo are compelled to class it with the 
many books which have only an unexceptional moral 
to atone for a fatal tameness. 

The Mantle of Elijah, by George A. Lee (Alfred 
Martien, Phila.), is a story of boyhood, college life, and 
carly manhood, including some clements of sensational 
plot, but in this respect rather too involved to be effec- 
tive. The “ Mantle of Elijah" is a cloak belonging to 
an old minister, who has a son upon whom he desires 
it to fall, both literally and figuratively. The young 
man declines to enter the ministry, to the great gricf 
of his father; but in the end, and after sufficient dis- 
cipline, he comes kindly into the traces, and the old 
prophet finds that God orders such things more wisely 
than we, after all.—Ruth Lee; or Working for Gold. 
A short story of four girls working for money to 
devote to,the furnishing of a small church. It con- 
tains a good moral, and belongs to a rather inferior 
order of books intended for S. 8S. libraries. 


Christ at the Door, a beautiful gift-book, issued 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., is a collection of sacred 
poetry, of which the Bible flgure of Christ knocking 
at the door of the human heart is the central thought. 
Around this idea is gathered whatever cof Christmas 
poetic literature may tend to illustrate or develop it. 
It is curious and wonderful to see what wealth of ma- 
terial exists within limits apparently so narrow; and 
yet the compiler declares that her resources were not 
nearly exhausted. The yolume, as it stands, is a rich 
contribution to sacred authology. 

The Heart of Myrrha Lake, or Into the Lights of 
Catholicity, by Minnie Mary Lee (Catholic Publication 


ed volume, telling, in extracts from the diary of a 
young girl, how she, her mother, and some other rela- 
tives, were converted to Romaz Catholicism through 
the piety of a servant-girl, reinforced by good books 
and a wise priest. To say that the argument is one- 





sided, would be to make a criticism applicable to most - 
proselyting books. 

Hand Book for Sunday School Teachers, by- 
Joseph Alden, D. D., LL.D. (Nelson & Phillips, Cincin: 
nati), is a little manual which can hard'y fail to be of 
much service to teachers in need of advice. The 
greater part of the book consists of metaphysical dis- 
cussions, which to many readers may seem unneces- 
sary, and consequently tedious; but there are enough 
good suggestions in the remaining chapters to make 
the book a very useful guide. 


Helps over Hard Places for Boys. Second Series. 
By Lynde Palmer. (H. B. Nims & Co., Troy.) One 
hardly needs to look into this little book before judg- 
ing of it, so great a favorite was the first series bearing 
the same title. The present volume contains ten short 
stories for boys, each one developing, in a charming 
way, its own moral. 


Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. Here are ten 
Christmas stories by Rev. Edward E. Hale, some of 
which have been published before, and some are 
“brand new.” That the volume is worth buying, 
worth reading, worth praising, the name on the title- 
page gives sufficient guaranty. There is a frontspiece 
by Darley. Published by Roberts Brothers. 


The Last Inhabitants of an Old House (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York), are a family of mice. Their 
haps and mishaps are told by type and picture on fair 
white paper; and, for little children, this is one of the 
most desirable volumes of the season. The illustra- 
t'ons are especially fine. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Songs for the Sanctuary: or, Hymns and Tunes 
for Christian Worship (A. S. Barnes & Company), a 
collection made under the immediate supervision of 
Rev. Dr. Chas. 8S. Robinson, now pastor of the Me- 
morial Church of this city, appears in a new and hand- 
some dress, with the addition of two hymns and some 
forty tunes. Of the general excellence of the work it 
is not necessary to speak. Its use in nearly two thous- 
and churches attests this. We take exception, how- 
ever, to the omission of the authors’ names from the 
hymns and tunes, the defects being but poorly compen- 
sated for by an index in very fine print, of which but ° 
few note the existence. 

The present work is substantially the same as the 
“Songs of the Chureh,” in which Dr. Robinson hand- 
somely recognized his indebtedness to others for val- 
uable aid and suggestion, and especially to Mr. Joseph 
P. Holbrook, of whom he said, * the musical arrange- 
ments and adaptations have been mostly under his 
care,” &e., &e. We notice the absence of any mention 
of Mr. Holbrook in the present edition. 


Gems of Strauss is a collection of Dance Music for 
the Piano, by Johann Strauss, which has been put 
forth by those indefatigable and intelligent caterers 
for the musical world, the Ditsons, of New York and 
Boston. 

A neat, cheap, durable, and well executed collection 
of this character scarcely calls for any comment. The 
Strausses, father and son, are known the world over as 
pre-eminent in dance music, and their popularity is 
universal. In this book are the best works of Johann 
Strauss, whose electric presence was a feature of the 
Boston Jubilee; and also a number of compositions by 
the father, John, and the sons, Joseph and Ed. 

The arrangements are adapted to the average per- 
former, and the volume cannot fail to be widely cir- 
culated and enjoyed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Publishers. Price. 
ARPER & aoe ty mg New York. 
Chas. Dickens, *Dombey & S$ ° e #1 50 
George Eliot. _ Middlemarch, a Vol. I. 1% 
William Black, “Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” 1 
eee a B Co., London oa New York. 
Linda Mazin the Golden Shell & 150 
Charlotte we Y onge, “AS Storeh use - Stories. ee : 4 
an * 
Lady Barker “Ribbon Stories.’ ‘ 19 
Author of * ‘its. Jerningham’s Foam: ” “Phe Runaway." 132 


FORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, New York. 
L. P. Brockett, M.D., “ Walter Powell.’ 
B. Lrpprncott & Co.. Philadelphia. 


Author ¥ a pits Sey mour,’ Erma’ 8 Engagement.” 1% 
Julia C. R. Dorr, * Expiation.’ 
A.D. F. RANDOLPH & Cc.. New York. 
F. N. Zabriskie, D. - * The Story of a Soul.’ 
. Rs tienen New York. 
Oliver Goldsmith, “ Poe ° ° 1% 


JAMES oe eens. 
John Fiske, M.A., ~ L.B., * Myths and Myth Makers.” 
OBERTS BROTHERS, Boston 7 
Leopold —phaae «c. "T. Brooks, Translator, * The W orld Priest.” 
E. E. Hal * Christmas Eve and Christmas Day.” 
WILLIAM Wultlte & Co., Boston. 
“The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse.” 
GINN BrotTuers, Boston. 
Stephen H. Carpenter. a English of the XIVth Century.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
“Stories for the Fireside.” Nos. iand 2. 


ADAMS, Victor & Co., New York 
“Livingstone and his ‘African Explorations. ‘aa 


HERALD Orricr, Winsted, Conn. 
“The Eneid in Modern American.” ‘ %& 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SecrETy, New York. 


A.J. Davis, 


Mrs. J. P. Ballard, * The Hole in ‘the Bag.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 

“Gretchen, the Day Laborer ’s Daughter.” ° J 
Mrs. J. R. Preston, * Gaboon Stories.” e 0 
“Prayer.” (Selections.)  . ° 2 

Henry A. YounGc. Bosto 

F. Alphonsus De Sarasa. (Translation.) ~The Art of Always 
ejoicing.” 
JONN P. JEWETT, New York. | 358 
H. L. Read, ** Money. and How to Make It. . . 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


tions: 

i ent, guar tei fal ie Ta Mat 
— Tr . 

Gippincott’s Magazine-Philadelphia. Poe die Monthly —Chicage- 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC, &e. 





VICTORY FOR THE NEW WILSON 
popnt FEED SEWING MACHINE.—It will de- 
light all the many friends of the Wilson Sewing 

hine to know that in the stubborn contest 
for superiority in samples of work at the great 
orthern Ohio Fair, their favorite has carried 
off the two great premiums, the medal for best 
six specimens machine work, and tho diploma 
for best specimen braidi As tho great com- 
tition was in these twoc it will beseen 
Frat the Wilson’s victory is complcte. We 
knew this would beso. It could not be other- 
wise. There is no talking down the fact that 
the Wilson is the best family sewing machine 
now manufactured, tho ono capablo of doing 
the best work on any kind of goods and under 
allcircumstancos. ‘This award of the highest 
premium to tho Wilson Shuttle Sewing Ma- 
chine, should aad will silence the talk of that 
class of sowing machine men who have 
e this machino the object of their special 
enmity, simply becauso it is a moderate price 
machine, and undersolls their expensive one. 
Go and see the tirst promium cards on those 
peautiful samples of work, and remember that 
ou can buy this promium sewing machine for 
ty dollars.—i‘rom the Cleveland Daily Herald. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The Com- 
pany want agents in country towns. 


BURNET?’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS. — 
The superiority of these extracts consists in their 
perfect purity aud great strength. They are 
warranted freo from tho poisonous oils and 
acids which eater into the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the 
market. ‘Thoy are not only true to their 
names, but arc prepared from fruits of the 
best quality, and are so highly concentrated 
that a comparatively small quantity only need 
be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
rers of “ Burnett’s Standard Preparations 
for the toilct, are tho proprietors. Forsalo by 

all Grocers and Drugzgists. 


Tae Screncs or Heats is the best and only 

lustrated icalt Journal published in this 
country. Is not the organ of any person or 
institution, but an independent, earnest teach- 
er of THE LAWS Of LIFE and HEALTH, just what 
has been so long needed. TERMS, only $2.00 a 
year; single numbers, 20 cents. A specimen 
number sent to every reader of the CHRISTIAN 
Union for 10 cents. A Premium List and a 
new HEALTH ALMANAC for 1873 mailed to any 
address for two stamps. Ad 8. R.WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


WHENEVER you visit the Parker House, Tre- 
mont House, Kevere House or American 
House in Boston, or the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
the Grand Central, thoSt. Nicholas or St.Jame3 
Hotel in New York, ask for the Halford 
Leicestershire Tablo Sauce, for all first-class 
hotel guests will bo furnished with this most 
superior articlo. 

Facts ror tim LApres.—Miss Ellen Ferris, 
Troy, N.Y.,carns annually about $700 with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine. Sce 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 


GuEss who is tho neatsst housekeeper. She 
usesMorg21’'s Sons’Sapolio for cleaning knives, 
washing dishes, paint and oil-cloths. er tin, 
— and copper wares are bright. We know 
er. 


’ Gurips to the selection of a sewing machine. 
Read Sewing Machine Leaicts, mailod free on 
application by Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 


Broadway, New York. 








WANz=D, 2 Farmer in every town as agent 
for the CoLLIns Siben ws. Kor terms, &c., 
= CoLLins & Co., 212 Water Street, New 

york. 








IAMOND TRADE MARK SPEC- 
TACLES are the best. They are manufac- 
tured from ‘' MinuTE CRYSTAL PEBBLES,” and 
have been found by actual test with the Polaris- 
cope to admit Fifteen per cent. less heated rays 
than any other Pebble. 
For sule by respunsible agents throughout the 


nion,. x 
CAUTION. NONE GENUINE without the 
TRADE MARK. 


, 





BocwAn’s CARBOLIC 

DISLINFECTING SOAP, 
endorsed by the Am. Agriculturist, N. Y., 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- 
ard journals.) 

Will positively Kill Fleas on Dogs, Lice 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and 
will cure any case of Scratches that any 
external remedy can reach. 

ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, MICE 
and all other household pests cannot cx- 
ist where the odor of this soap prevails. 

Samples mailed on receipt of 25 cents by 

KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 John St., New York. 
Depot for Buchan’s 
CARBOLIC PLAN'P PROTECTOR, 
CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, 
STIAVING and BATH SOAPS. 
Send for Circular. 





RECKWITH SEWING MACHINE.— 
Tirt Improved, $12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
a 7 pays Triel Money refunded on return of 
tecnine, if it does not suit every purchaser, less 
Ww Ress charges for returning machine. 
40 AT A CHRISTMAS PRESENT for any one 
make or receive | 
With aso: Order, and wo at once send Machine, 
LB all equipments complete. 
ECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


26 West Broadway, New York. 


ALL AND Ww 
for ci Lal purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
Inclose sa of refenees. If samples are wanted, 
ow York, MC. C. THOMPSON, 365 Fifth Ave., 











IFTH THOUSAND. 

“BARRIERS BURNED AWAY,” 
tie new story by Rev. E. P. Roe, was pub- 
lished Nov. 27. Two large Editions 
have already been exhausted, and a third, 
the fifth thousand is in rapid prepara- 
tion, and will be ready on or about Dec. 
20. 
Those wishing supplies before Christ- 
mas will do well to send their orders at 
once. 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadwag, N. Y. 





“ We are inclined to believe that more dewnright 
good literature is crowded between the covers of 
THE GALAXY than any other American magazine 
ean boast of.""—Chicago Times. 

“There ir not a dull page between its covers.” 
New Yorsx Times. 

“The variety of its contents, their solid worth, 
their brillance, end tieir great interest make up 
@ general character of great excellence fur every 
number.’’—Post, Boston. 

YHE Leading Newspapers all Pro- 
4 nounce THE GALAXY THE BEST AND MOST 
ABLY EDITED AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Who would not give #400 for such a Magazine for 
a Year? — 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 





AGSTER & SONS’ 
>A RAGRAH, REFERENCE, COMPRE- 
HENSIVE, TREASURY and BLANK PAGED 
BIBLES—all with maps—of various sizes and styles 
of binding. Also, Bibles in Ancient and Conti- 
nental Languages. 
These Bibles nro cstecmed by many the best for 
general accuracy, binding, &c., that are made. 
At wholesels end Retail by 
JOIN WILEY & SOn, 15 Astor Place. 
*,* Bagster & Sons’ New Gencral Catalogue, vo. 
with illustrated Supplement, 4to, is now ready, and 
will be sont free by mail. 


Com NS’ PARAGRAPH TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament. of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; the Authorized Ver- 
sion, in paragraph form. Crown Svo, 548 pages, 
large type, price § . THE BEST BKDITION FOR 
PRIVATE USE PULL DIN AMDnICcA. Theo read- 
cr Will find iz not only 9 great pleasure, but much 
benefit, to be freed from the chapter and verse 
distinctions which often impede and sometimes 
destroy the meaning. Mailed, post-paid upon re- 
ceipt of price, by COLLINS BROTHER, 370 
Broadway, N. Y. 


BIBLES. 











r | VHE Publishers desire to remind Book 
Buyers that PROF. DANA’S POPULAR 
WORK ON 


“CORALS, AND CORAL ISLANDS,” 
is essentially a fresh book for the Holiday, having 
been published not longer ago than April, last. 


It has been universally pronounced one of the 
most beautiful as well as valuable productions of 
the American Press. 


1 vol., large Svo, with nearly 100 Wood-Cuts, three 
Steel Plates, and a Frontispiece in color. 
Price : in handsome cloth binding, 
black and gold, $6.00; in half 
calf, $9.00. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





rue YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 

FRIEND, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.50. Intericaved 
with blanx page, $2.25. The most. popular and most 
reliable COOK BOOK and guide for the various 
duties of the household published. The acknowl- 
edged standard everywhere. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








"AERTS’ INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
bist Strret (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. English, 
French and German Boarding and Bay School for 
Young Ladies, with 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


for Children. Fall Term commences Sept. 18th. 
ge mey be made to the Principal, Miss 

ARY A. E. PHILIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as above. 





ORT EDWARD. COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary for Ladies 

and Gentlemen. Good nccommodations, able in- 
structors, reesonabic charges,and wholesome Chris- 


tian discipline. Students reecived at any time, 
pe gt er Address JOSEPH E. KING, D. D., 
‘ors Edward, N. Y. 











MLDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY HAS 

gained a national reputation, having now 
seventeen States represented among its pupils. 
Sure protection in a Christian home, end thorough 








instruction ins course of studies especially adapted 
to worthy young Ladies who need it 
72. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
stated in Cirular. C. B. METCALF, Sup’t. 
Institute will besin on I'riday, the 28th of Dec. 


to Ladies, guaranted to all. Expense moderate. 
To Clergymen, one fifth off. Special encouragement 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., 

og 1972. West Lebanon, N. H. 

FE . Worcester, Maass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 

HEATON FEMALE SEMINARP, 

Norton, Mass. The Winter Term of tis 

1872. For circular apply to MR&. C. C. METCALF, 
Principal. 





OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school 
for boys. 








Uv. 
f ly), EK, 
SouSeP sad TOURIEE, 


YSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ON THE 
PIANO FORTE, by 


MASON & HOADLEY. 


This thorough and practical method has noante- 
ed # golden reputation as one of the very best [n- 
struction Books. Sells largely. Published with 
cr also with Foreign Fingering. Price 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


The surprising success of this prfiliant book con- 
tinues. Kdition after euition is eagerly called for. 
2W large pages ot the best Strauss Music. ice, 
bom 32.0; cloth 35.00; Fine Gilt for presents, 


EMERSON'S SINGING SCHOOL, 


Has abundant material for the Instruction of 
Evening and other Singing Chisses. Widely used. 
Costs less than » Church Music Book. Price 75c. 


WINNERS NEW SCHOOLS 


For the Piano-Forte, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin, Fife, Accordeon, German 
Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute, Flageolet. Price of 
each book 7dc. 

These little works are creat favorites, because 
they are cheap, are full of easy and lively music, 


and have enough of instructive matter for the 
wants of amateurs. 


The above books mailed, post-paid, for the 
Rotail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


WO MUSICAL 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can find a more appropriate 
present than 


SILVER SOUNDS. 


Tt is just from the press, containing a new collec- 
tion of popular parlor music combining quantity 
with quality. 


Sacred Songs, Duets, Songs and Cheruscs. 


together with instrumental gems in every varicty of 
form, by the most popular writers of modern 
mode. ice, bound in Boards, $2.00; in Cloth, 
> Fy 


“A present fora teacher from a scholar or friend 
may be found in the 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A book of Referenco for methods of teaching 
Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
tion in classes; a mine of treasures and resources 
oxclusively for teachers and those who aro pre- 
paring to teach. Price 33.00. 

Here are two delicate and refined Christmas Pre- 
sents, issued in handsome style, and elmost indis- 
pensable, the one fora scholar or class, the other for 
the Teacher. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, ONTO. 








M USIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 65 beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, $2 in boards, or ¥3 in full gilt. 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 42 illustrations b 
oe — Dalziel. Price, $4, elegantly bound, 

ull gilt. . 
German Volks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 
Words 250 


Randeggar’s Sacred Songs fer Little Singers... 2 1] 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Folio Edition. Full 
ne GS india shuedsbibietesdsiccncntionenancn 80 





Schuman’s Vocal Album. Nnglish and Germen 
Mick bericetnannseavedsdenees 35 





3 

* Pianoforte Album. Full pilt....... 200 
Mondelssohn’s Cc nrecte Piano Works. Folio. 
RT Oe. 

Mendelssuhn’s Complete Piano Works. Octavo. 1o 


ULL fF 
Mondelsshon’s Songs withovt Words, (8 books) 
ee oS ae eee 6 
Mendelssohn's Songs withovt Words,(8 books). 
8vo. Full Gilt 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Wo 
o. Paper 
Beethoven’s Sonatas..... 
sa Piano Piece 
Schubert's Ten Sonztas.. 
sa Piano Picces..... 
Best’s Organ Arrangements from the Great 
Masters 5 











Music for Chureh Use. ...2001. 5 
Cooper’s Orgen Arrangements. 2 vols., each.. 8 C0 





Hill’s Short Voluntaries. 3vols., each......... 300 
Hopkins’ Select Organ Movements... 7 
WE OEy O PNT Obes cccsccscascccsscosensee it) 


Operas $1 25 each; Oratorios 8 cts. each. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 each. 

Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
marked price, 


Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 


699 BROADWAY, NEW YORKE- 


Send 30 cents for the December number of Pr 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get #4 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


GORREN TO WOOD CARVING IS A 
\ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— Boston Post. 

By_ acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may preduce a rreat variety of useful 
and ornamental rrticles, Monograms, Sleeve But- 
tons, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Picture Frames, 
Fancy Boxes, &e. 

With but little practice any one can mako most 
exquisite Holiday Gifts. 

e cost of the tools and materials ts low, and 
within easy reach of any one. 

Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
inetrmctions, tice es of tools, patterns, &c. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 5 Temple 
Place, Boston. ° 


SS il K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 Nassau STREET. 











American or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 





O CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS.— 
Competent and experienced Teachers of 
Music, in all departments, provided for Schools, 
Seminaries and Colleges, by thao NEW ENGLAND 
MUSICAL BUREA ddress 


(enclosing stam 
Manager Music Hail, 





FOR WRAPPING PA- 

R AND TWINE, 

Post OFFICE abe eet 
WASHINGTON, D. C., becember 56, Isiz. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Department until the sth day cf January, 173, at 
22 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping Paper 
and ‘i'wine tor the use cf the Post Uffices in the 
United States for one year, from the first day of 
February, 1873, the said articles to be delivered, 
freo of expense to the Department, at the BLANK 
AGENCY, of the Post Cfice Department, Wathing- 
ton, D. C. 

The quality and estimated quentity cf each ar- 

ticle are specitied below: 

18,000 reams Wrapping, Paper, 20x25 inches in size, 
and to weigh 22 ye uncs to the ream, each 
ream to contain £0 periect quires. 

150 reams of Wropritg Peper, 26x40 irches in 
size, and to weigh [5 pouncés tothe ream, 
each ream to ccntain 20 perfect quires 

80,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be &-ply, and to 
measure from 7-0 to 775 yeres to the pcund 
of sufficient sirenrth to svstrin a weiht o 
BH pounds, rnd to be prt upin bells weigh- 
ing about bolf a pourd erch, erd so bound 
as not to become loose cr terglcd in tians- 
portation. 

80,000 pounds of ccarse Eecmp Twine, to be 3-ply, 
andto mersvre from [0 to & _—_ to the 
pound, and to be put up in bells pany mm | 
trom one to two perncs erch, end go boun 
2s not to become locse cr tengied in trans- 
— 

Samples of the erticles requircd will te fur- 
nished to persors who Ccsire to bid, cn erpliertion 
to the birst: Asststent Postmaster Gcreiz), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Moro or less than the cstimated cuertities may 
be orcered, castle necessities cf the Department 
may require, et the cisercticn cf the FPcstmaster 
General. 

Awards will bo made fer crch article separately, 
if deemed most sdvantzeecous to the Department. 

Bids net made in confi mity with this advertise- 
ment will not be conricered. 

Kach bidder mrvst furnish with bie prepeeal gever- 
antees of bis ebility to comply with bis bid, anda 
certificate frem a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable perscns. 

A bond with two svfficient securitics will be 
required to cech centrect. . 

failuro to furnish premptly any article con- 
tracted for, cren attempt tc in pore upcen the De- 

—— crticles infericr,in tle cpinicn cf the 

ostmaster Ccnerr}, to these ccrtrected fcr. will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

The Postmaster Cencreal rceerves the right to re- 
fort any or all bids, if in bis cyinionitis required 

y the interests of the Department. si 

Proposals must be inccreed on the envelepe, 
“Proposals for Wrappirg Paper,” cr “ Preporals 
for Twine,” end addressed tothe First Assistant 
Postmaster Gencral, Washington, D. C. 

JNO, A.J. CRESW ELL, 
TDostmaster Ceneral. 


PROPOSATS FOR LETTER BAL- 
ANCES, 


PPBOPOSALS 
PE 








Post _OFFiIcr Depasrere™ 
WASTINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1872. 

SEALED PROPOFAIS wil te received at this 
Department until the Sth Cry «ft Janvery, 178, at 
12 o’elock noon, for furnishing letter Palences for 
the use of the post cflices in the United States for 
one year, from and after tle fist day of Fcbruary, 
1873, of the following Cescripticn. remely: 

First. Balances capable ct v.ci¢hirg eight ounces, 
avoirdupois weight, to bo gircvated dcwn to 
quarter ounces. Of these it Is sup pcred that 1,000 
will be wanted, 

Second. Bulances of the same capecity, du- 
nated by the metric cr gremme system. f this 
class 100 may be required. 

Third. Baulonecs cepable cf weighing four pounds, 
avoirdupols weight, tobe grecrvated to kalf ovrces. 
Of this class itis supposed that 200 will be wented. 

Perfect necuracy, Ftrepeth and durebility will 
be required in the Balonecs to Le furnished 

Samples of each cescriptien of Felences must 
accompsny erch bic, end the biccer who na 
obtain the contract, will bo recvired to frrnis 
balances of aquality in all respects equal to the 
sample. 

Each balance must be well and eccurely recked 
ina box for transpcertsticn, ond cCclivercd free of 
= cepense, to the BLANK AGHUNCY, Weslington, 


More cr less of the estimetcd orertitics ray be 
ordered, as the neecrritics cf the Dcpertment may 
soanten, at the discretion of the Pcetmuster Gen- 
eral, 

Awards will bo mace for cach article seperately, 
if deemed mort adventagecusto the Department, 

Bids not mace in c pfcrmity with this adver. 
tisement will not Le ccreiccred. 

Each bidécr must furnish with his qroposslguer. 
antees of his clility to ccmply with bis bid, anda 
certificate from 2 pc rtmastcr that such guarantors 
are reliable fi rscns. 

Abond with two eufficient sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract. 

A failure to furnish premptly any article con- 
tracted for, or cn ctiemptto impose upcn the De- 
partment any articles infericr, in the opinion of 
the Postmaster Cenerr], tothese cortrected for, 
will be considered sufficient ceuse for the forfeit- 
ure of the contract. 

The Postmester Ceneral rererves the right to 
reject any or all bids if, in his ¢ piricn, it is required 
by the interests of the Department. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the envelcpe, 

* Proposals for Letter Balences,” and cirected to 


| the First Assistant Postmaster Cenerz!, VW vehing- 


ton, D. Cc. 
JNO. A. J. CN ESWFIT, 
Portmecter Ceneral, 





i TPEMEt S FIGIT.” 1672 is mest gcre, 

and the old originel “fTAR EPANGIED 
BANNER” enters upon its eleventh year with 1873. 
FOR TEN yeers we have told you cf its merits. If 
you have purecad it by fortcom ycar. NOW, then, is 
JUST THE TIME. It is the seme size as N,V Leese v, 
a large 40 column paper, illustrated, overfcwing 
with charming ttories, Talcs, fketches, Focms, 
Wit and Humor, end rey | lis creat epociaity; the 
Rogues’ Corner, in which the * Tricks and Traps of 
America,”’ Regues, Rascals end Ewindlers ere ex- 
posed. PRANG.—A supcrb Pion, i-color chiemo, 
*A BOUQUET OF AUTUMN Lravis,” werth $1.10, 
isgiven FREE end the “Penrcr” a whole ycar 
round for enly 1. Itisno nUMrve “ lithegraph,” 
end it is fYNT ct ONCE with PinseT PAPER. Tho 
BANNER Will save 7c money, ond it las no word to 
offend the most frstidious. 1 eceurcs itand chro- 
mo. Our offer is “ Satisfaction gvaranticd or money 
refunded.”” We vefer to N. V. Tribune, Wecd’e Boge 
azine, Ditson & Co., all the great Nears (Co.'s ond 
newspapers. Only £1 for elegant chromo and pryper 
ayear. Specimens écents. Agents Wanted, com- 
plete outfit free. Address (as for past ten years), 
Star Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 4 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest Virst-Class House in New England 


Vertical Railway Suits,and Singlo Apartments, 
with Bathing and water conveniences connecting, 
Billiard Halls, Telegraph Oflice and Café 

LEWIS RICE & SON, Proprietors, 
FB. © 1..7; ANTHONY & CO. 591 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHromMos & 
FRAMES STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
seams — OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. 

_M lanufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
OR CATALOGUES OF THE CELE- 
; BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories, and other choice books for Family and 
Idbraries, address the Publishers, D. P 
& CO., Boston; G. T, DAY & CO., Dover, N. H “ 

















THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





“Vor. VL, No. 27, 














New York, Dee. 25, 1872. 








TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscription price, $3.00 per annum, including 
either the torank “The Pet’s Paradise,” or the Pair of Oil 
Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” Canada sub- 


scribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal 


Money order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN UNioN to all parts of 
the. country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
quarter, payablo.at the office where the paper is dclivered. 

The Picture-Premiums are Ccliverable at this 
office, whenever tho subscriber's name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mail, 10 cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the form most satis- 
factory and generally preferred), 23 cents additional (or 35 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Cicograph, mounted en 
wooden stretcher (like an oil painting), is 40 cents additional, 
and must be sent by express at subscrider’s cxpense. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. ‘The CrristiIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH 
PuLpir ($3) will be sent to one address ior $5 (including the 
Picture-Premiums, either Oleograph or the Pair. 

We want a Spectan AGEN in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay @ liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers 
for Terms, &¢. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street; Chicaro, 75 West Washington Street; 89 Kearney 
Street, San Francisco. 

Norick:—Subseribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of a subscription until the Agent delivers the 
Picture-Promium, either the Oleograph, or the Pair, 
and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s service of the 
paper. 

To ContrrevTrors.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at.the time they are sent, a request is nade to that cifect, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent req:ests for their return cannot be complied with. 





Henry Warp Bercnuer, Editor. 


Our Editorial Department of Answers to Ques- 
tions will be found this week on page 534, under 
the title of ‘“inyuiring Friends.” This depart- 
ment, we are glad to find, awakens great interest 
among our readers, and we shall spare no effort to 
make it valuable to them. 





As there will be no steam in our press-room on 
either Christmas or New Year's day, it will be im- 
possible to work off the whole of our large edition, 
this week end next, at the usual time. Henee, 
some of our subseribers will fail to receive their 
papers as promptly as usual. But the little army 
of laborers employed in printing; and mailing the 
Christian Union must not be deprived of their 
holidays. 





The Brooklyn Tabernacle, Rev. Dr. Talmage, 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. 
Before its walls had fallen, a prompt message was 
conveyed to the Pastor, from the Trustees of 
Plymouth Church, offering their building for after- 
noons and evenings, so long as might be agreeable 
to him and his people. The invitation was aceept- 
ed for Sunday night,and the congregation occupied | 
Plymouth Church. Dr. Talmage preached, and 
announced at the close of service that hereafter 
the services of the Tabernacle Church would be 
held at the Academy of Music. It is an interest- 
ing fact illustrative of the growing kindness and 
sympathy among sects, that before two o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon the churches of four denomina- 
tions were offered to this burnt-out brotherhood. 








It is manifest that the Civil Service rules will be 
fought with all the force and ingenuity which the 
devotees of party can employ. Some of the objec- 
tions urged against those rules are plausible, but 
it is apparent to any one who can penetrate the 
disguises of politicians that the real ground of 
their invincible hostility to the proposed reform is 
the pereeption that, if suecessful, it will deprive 
the “victors” of their ‘‘spoils.” That veteran in 
party warfare, Mir. Thurlow Weed, objeets to the 
new rules that they will ‘‘ convert the departinenis 
at Washington, the Custom-houses and Post- 
ofiiees in our large cities 





| 
into close corporations.” | 
But what ‘‘ corporation” could be closer or more | 
obnoxious than that of the army of offiee-holders | 
as at present constituted? Thoughtful, consci- | 
entious citizens, sceing the evils of the present sys- 
tem, will be willing, we think, to try almost any 
experiment that offers the least chance foz reform. 
The rules devised by Mr.“Curtis and his associates 
may not be perfect, but they point in the right di- | 


rection, and the system, once established, might 
be easily amended in the light which experience 
would throw upon the subject. 


i they call themselves Republicans, 


CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTMAS is coming! Loads of evergreens 

are passing through the streets. The churches 
smell of pine and spruce, sweet as did the cave 
when the wise men opened their fragrant incense. 
Every house is astir. Every heart is getting ready 
to surprise and be surprised. Children are gleeful 
and expectant. Parents are fullof mystery. Many 
a household is rocked to and fro with excitement ; 
if many it runs in ripples, like light upon the 
dancing water; in some it barely touches the dull 
nerve with a faint gleam. 

Christmas is come! Anthems are sounding in 
churches, carols are sung in streets and houses, 
and joy is triumphant. Of old, on Christmas Day 
came angels singing in the air, and the Divine Child, 
promise of endless blessings! ‘To all our- great 
household of readers we send our greeting, a Merry 
Christmas! May the Divine Child be born in every 
heart. May the angels sing over every dwelling. If 
the house be sorrowful, the tasks hard, and the 
heart well nigh breaking, may the day bring the 
fulfillment of the promise, ‘‘ Yeshall find rest unto 
yoursouls.” If the*house be prcs;erous, and joy 
an abiding guest, may that gladuess be touched 
with heavenly light. 

Let all, with all their might, bring in the day, 
when angels again shall chant the promise accom- 
plished, ‘* Peace on earth, good will to men.” 





A GOOD TIME COMING. 
HE country is graduaily recovering from the 
demoralizing turmoil of the Presidential can- 
vass—from the fret and the worry, from the erim- 
ination and the reecrimination, from the passions 
which were not wholesome and from the debates 
which were of but dubious profit. Wothing could 
give us @more encouraging hope, as we estimate 
the chances of the future, than the clasticity with 
which, after a crisis which has many of the fea- 
tures of a revolution, we return acquicseent if not 
satisfied to the ordinary pursuits of life. We are 
not of those who think that any citizen, however 
refined may be his tastes, or however private his 
avoeations, can be morally justified in avoiding 
his duties as a voier. There may be much in poli- 
ties to disgust and to repelus, but so there is in 
many of the most Importunate of social phases. 
Our canvasses mey be rude and coarse, and even 
repulsive, and in some respeets they undoubtedly 
are; but in this they do not differ from the paiti- 
san strugeles of all ages under all governments. 
The highest philosophy may be infused into theo- 
ries of government, and thereby infinitely promote 
human happiness, but in prectice, while nen eon- 
tinue to differ, they will continue to be disputa- 
tious and aggressive. Pappy are we if we can sue- 
cessfully resist the Infiuenees of prejudice, of 
anbition, and of the love of suecess which is nat- 
ural to all! Happy are we if we can compensate 
for the evils incident to the Presidential eampaign 
by wisely and temperately improving its results! 
Washington is now the great source of political 
intell’vence; and if we may eredit the rumors 
which reach us from that point, there is a general 
desire upon the part of members of Congress to 
forget the feuds of the summer, and to secure by 
personal harmony en early and judicious transac- 
tion of the public business. We are promised 
something like ‘‘an era of good feeling,” and we 
are happy to observe that even the 7ribwne gives 
a sufficiently cordial weleome to these prognosti- 
eations. The President himself has no reason to 
be otherwise than cheerful and complaisant, with 
such evidence that he still retains, in unstinted 
measure, the popular confidence. If there have 
been faults in his administration, there is now 
ainple opportunity for amendment. If trust has 
been extended to untrustworthy subordinates, 
they can now be dismissed. If the President was 
2 candidate for re-election during his first term, he 
will not be during his second, so that personally 
he will have nothing to gain from his party which 
it Would be unworthy of his high office to wish 
for. There is no reason why he should not have 
the hearty good wishes of all honest men, whether 
Liberals or 
Democrats, or whether they have no party name 
by which they ean be designated. 
We trust that the amiable feeling which is said 
to be observable in the White House will show 









itself also in the Capitol, and that we shall 
not have at second hand, in the House and 


the Senate, the far from pleasant personal dis- 
putes of the campaign. There can be no rea- 
son for it, and there are excellent reasons for 
avoiding it. Of all the profitless doings of a pro- 
longed session, there is none so profitless asmerely 





political debate. Of all the stuff which goes te 
gorge the bursting volumes of The Congressionat 
Globe, there is none which we can better spare than 
than the rowdy rhetoric of the caucus. The busi- 
ness of Congress is to make good laws, to repeal 
bad ones, and to amend those which are of du- 
bious utility. Heretofore a different opinion has 
prevailed. It appears to have been thought the 
duty of Congressmen to make sveeches about 
something, if they had something to say, and about 
nothing if they had nothing to say. For this, per- 
haps, the country has been partly to blame, in not 
sufficiently distinguishing. between the law-making 
and the elocutionary function. A member who 
was not in love with the sound of his own voice 
has usually been supposed by his constituents to 
be inefficient. The District wanted not so mucha 
representative as an ornament. Voters naturally 
thought that the noisy was the most important 
and most honored representative. There could be 
no greater mistake, as all who are acquainted with 
Washington affairs know well enough ; and if we 
can eliminate from the Congressional debates all 
that is merely partisan and personal, Zhe Globe 
may shrink into less absurd proportions, while the 
real public work will be better attended to. De- 
bate, so called, has reached a point beyond which 
it will be impossible to go, without making pro- 
ceedings in Congress a farce andanuisance. Great, 
undoubtedly, is gabble—perhaps we may yet learn 
that silence is greater than mere driveling lo- 
quacity. 

The state of affairs in Washington is of more 
importance, because the whole country takes its 
tone from the Capital. What an example of wis- 
dom, of good sense, of practical sagacity, of liberal 
culture and of social refinement might the District 
of Columbia set to the Republic! Is it absurd and 
vam to dream of what the Capitol might be? Is 
it hoping for too much to hope that, sooner or 
later, it may cease to be the center of mercenary 
intrigue and of minor polities ?—that within its 
limited area may be concentrated the best thought 
and the noblest aspiration of the country ? 
—that, free from the dangers and temptations of 
larger cities, it may show a beautiful cultivation of 
religion, o° literature and of art? of manly and 
womanly graces? of single-hearted patriotism and 
of a political wisdom so rare that we may weil re- 
gard it as peculiar ? 





A OUESTION OF RELIGICUS FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 
6 ive the Editor of the Christian Union: 

I would like an answer to this inquiry: Why do 
the clergy of the so-cailed Orthcdox churches still con- 
tinue to refuse the name of ‘f vangelical” to their 
Universalist brethren? Why do they exclude Univer- 
salists from their cvangelical gatherings? Why, for 
instance, is no Universalist clergyman ever invited to 
speak at an anniversary meeting of the Congregational 
Union? Why was no Universalist invited to fc1m one 
of Mr. Hepworth’s installing counscl? Why not ap- 
ply to the Univerralist denomination the same broad 
principles recently shown toward the Rey. Mr. Jack- 
son? or toward Mr. Hepworth? I do not know of a 
Universalist clergyman in the State of New York— 
scarcely one in the courntry—who could not conscien- 
tiously give his assent to every one cf tho‘ cardinal 
facts and doctrines” which ere mentioncd in this 
week’s Union as having satisfied the counsel cor his 
(Mr. Hepworth’s) orthodoxy. We believe in the sin- 
fulness of man, the need end reality of a change of 
heart, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement fer sin 
by his death, and the rewards and penalties cf a future 
life. We preach these truths from Sunday to Sunday 
with as much earnestness, I think, as clergymen of 
other names. We never have denounced Calvinism in 
stronger terms than have been lately used by certain 
orthodox ministers and cditcers; we never have 
preached the final salvation of all mankind with more 
explicitness than certain ministcrs cf the Church of 
England; and yct they are freely admitted to, and we 
are excluded from, the charmed circle of evangelical- 
ism. Why is it thus? Can it be that our faithis not 
understood by the orthodox clergy? Will not the 
Christian Union deal with this matter one of these 
days? We only ask to he judged and treated as our 
case deserves When we have had an impartial hearing. 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwin C. SWEETSER, 
Postor 3d Univ. Church, N. Y. City. 








Dec. 13, 1872. 





REPLY. 

The answer to our friend’s question is obvious, 
and we state it frankly. Inihe creeds and con- 
fessions of faith ‘‘ of the so-called orthodox church- 
es,” almost without exception, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment holds a moro or less prominent 
place, and by most of ihe members of those 
churches is regarded as of fundamental import- 
ance. The Universalist denomination was found- 
ed (historically) upon a denial of that doctrine, 
though it holds many treths in common with the 
sects called Evangelical. Controversy, always 
sharp and sometimes very bitter, continued 
through more than three generations, has bred 
alienations that form a barrier to such reciproceli- 
ties as our friend desires. In some, at least, of the 
Orthodox sects there is undoubtedly a tendency 





Bae: 
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toward a relaxation of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
future reiribution ; but it is not strong enough to 


overcome old convictions and oppugnancies. On 
‘the other hand, the Universalist denomination, 


which at first was chiefly conspicuous for its op- 
position to the doctrine of eternal punishment, has 
of late developed tendencies in respect to other 
questions, which are narrowing the grounds of 
Separation between it and the Evangelical sects. 
Whether these tendencies—on the one side toward 
less severe views of future retribution, and on the 
other toward a more earnest evangelical spirit— 
are, or aro not, likely to result at some future time 
in a hearty fellowship of the Universalists by the 
Orthodox is a question about which it would be 


-idle to speculate. Meanwhile, all mechanical ef- 


forts to feree the parties into a fellowship for 
which neither is prepared will be worse than vain. 
It is one thing for an Orthodox denomination to 
be patient and charitable toward such of its 
own members as may have adopted views in 
some respects inconsistent with its standards, and 
quite another thing to enter into fellowship with 
another denomination, chiefly distinguished for 
its championship of such views. For ourselves, 
we acknowledge the duty of treating the Uni- 
versalisis not only with justice, but with Chris- 
tian affection, and of giving them credit for all 
that they do to honor Christ and his eause. We 


regard with heartfelt interest and satisfaction 
the growth among them of a higher, purer, and 
sweeier religious spirit, which, we trust, will never 
be sacrificed in the interests of a sect. 





CHRISTIAN LOVE.—WHAT IS IT? 
ay ) si suppose the difficulty which is described 
‘Y beiow is not an uneommon one: 
am troubled to get hold of that mutual love of 


eT 
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Christians which is described as their peculiar mark. I 
am amenber of the church, and am trying to live a 
religious But I do not find that I love my fellow- 
member; «3 suck, or religious people generally, much 


better than I do other folks. And I don’t know how 
to bring myself to doit. Yetis it not the peculiarity 
of Christi:iins to love one another ?” 

Love cxists in a thousand special forms, all of 
them good. The mutual love of Christ’s true 
followers is one of the highest forms. But it 
is not, in itself, the thing to be chiefly sought. 
That disposition which is most Christlike ap- 
pears, not so much in affection for the good, the 

a 





ractive 


devout, tho ¥ att as for the needy, 
the i repulsive. Whoever takes 
into st, Inust needs hold there 
ali besides; and he it is that has entered most 
deeply into the spirit of Christ. 

Love is fed from a thousand springs, some high- 
er, lower, buat all divinely cstablished. 
There is the tie of blood, which links parent 
and chiid, brother and sister. Then, there is the 
bond of synm:pathy in tastes. People who have a 
like cnjoyment of nature, cr of art, or of books, 
who are fond of the same people, or work for the 
same ond, are attracted to one another. Between 
those who suffer in a common cause or for one 
another—as soldiers who have fought shouwl- 
der to shoulder under the same flag, who have 
shared the enemy's prison, and the long hardships 
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-and povil of the esenps,—the tie becomes very 


strong. Again, thore is a beauty and attractive- 
ness of character Which wins love as its natural 
tribate. This moral beauty is in a sense the proper 
food of iove, fitting to it as the light fits to the 
sense of sight. Persons who are truc, and brave, 
and pure, and sweet-tempercd, and unselfish,—we 
love thes when we know them, just as we draw 
our broath, because we cannot help it. 

then, how many and how strong forces draw 
together those who really live in Christ. The 
grand aim and hope and passion of life is common 
to then. What warfare so knits comradeship es 
the pure search for truth, the serviee of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, the crusade of love against all 
evil? And in those who live for these things, there 
grows ©. moral beauty, and in the same degree a 
sensitiveness to the like quality in others, which 
are the very conditions of the noblest mutual affec- 
tion. : 

Now, such a relation is not to be created by any 
isolated line of endeavor. The tautual love of 
Christians, so far as it has a distinctive quality of 
its own, will arise naturally and freely among those 
who are truly Christians, and are known to each 
other as such; and the degree of its ardor wili 
correspond to the depth of their Christian cher- 
acter and the familiarity of their acquaintance. 
The main endeavor of life needs to be given ina 
different direction. 

The one thing in which Christ went most against 
the best sentiment that had preceded him, was 
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just this: He sought the society and the friend- 
ship of the bad rather than of the good. 

The great philosophers of antiquity—and some 
of them were noble men—gathered about them 
those who shared their love of truth. The Jewish 
doctors of the law sat together in congenial dis- 
course over the teachings of Moses and the pro- 
phets. The moral and orthodox Pharisees treas- 
ured their morality and their orthodoxy safe from 
contamination in their own select circles. And 
here came a man whose words sometimes baffled 
the keenest intellects, who got to the heart of the 
Mosaic and prophetic teachings, a man of the loft- 
iest character and the mosi spiritual aspirations. 
And this man turned aside from the scholars, the 
priests, the supporters of religion, to go among 
the outcast and the vile! He went among them, 
not only to preach and to admonish—which would 
have seemed in some sort explicable—but to gather 
them about him in intimate social relations, to re- 
cline at table with them, to get just as close to 
them in their dull, dirty, miserable lives as they 
would let him. It was not enough for him to heal 
their diseases ; as he did so, he must lay his hands 
on them. It was not enough for him to do them 
good; he unmistakably and really loved them. 
He sought their love. He wooed them with a gen- 
leness, a persistence, an all-sacrificing tenderness 
and devotion, such as no man ever gave to woman. 
He did it, not once only, taking afterward rest and 
reward, but to the very end. He put his whole 
heart and his whole life into that—the love of the 
unlovely. 

And he declared that as the object of his coming 
and the principle of his work. ‘The Son of Man 
is come to seck and to save that which was lost.” 
He turned from the intelligent and the moral to 
the degraded, just as a mother's heart turns from 
her well child to pour itself out on the sick 
one, because it needs her. The one class who 
drew from him the fire of wrath were those who 
used their superiority to crush the weak. He put 
himself as the representative ond expression of 
the quality in the Divine heart—God’s yearning 
tenderness over his lost children. What a picture 
he drew, to stand while the world lasts, as the ex- 
pression of what God’s nature is! The prodigal, 
who had forsaken his home, and rioted with har- 
lots, and gone down into the lowest depths, and 
who comes back just because he is so wretched he 
eannot stay away; and the father who meets him, 
not with measured terms of forgiveness and pro- 
bation, but falls on his neck, and kisses him and 
weeps over him! 

If we would drink of the cup Christ drank of, 
and be baptized with his baptism, we must enter 
into this spirit. Do men seem to us so low, so 
merely animal, that they are not worth laboring 
for? Inevery one of them there burns the spark 
of a divine life—there lives a germ that may grow 
into the image and likeness of God. They share 
the nature our Lord took on him, and bear the 
name he chose to bear, the Son of Ian. If we 
are Christ’s children, there is no man on this earth 
who is not our brother. His family is the whole 
human race. It is easy for us to love the noble, 
the generous, the sympathetic ; it is easy to give 
love to those who are swift to return it. The 
lesson our Master sets us is, to love the evil and 
unthankful, as God loves them and sends his sun 
to shine upon them; to take into our lives the 
children of misery and despair, as our Savior took 
them into his life, and for them laid down his life. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


LETTER from Rome tells us that the Repub- 
A. licans of that city were to holda meeting on the 
24th of last month, in favor of universal suffrage, and 
(of all places in the world) in the old Coliseum! How 
littic did the corrupt and luxurious rulers who sat in 
that great theater ‘in its glory’s day,” and how much 
less did the seething masses who gazed upon its brutal 
shows, ever dream that its vast spaces would one day 
witness a scene like this! Truly the last days of the 
tottering old temple are more glorious than the first. 


—Mr. Stokes, now on trial for the murder of Jim 
Fisk, is reported to have made one remark to a friend, 
which coincides with a personal instinct of our own. 
Wo have always felt that if we should be charged with 
2 crime of which we were consciously innocent, we 
should find the impulse irresistible—all the lawyers to 
the contrary notwithstanding—to make a fuil state- 
ment of all we knew in regard to the matter, both to 
the examining magistrate and the public. 

In the course of his conversation with his friend, Mr. 
Stokes asserted that he is convinced that his origina 
counsel made a great mistake in opposing his free ac- 
cess to newspaper men. ‘ Could I have spoken freely 
to the people through the press,” said he, “I am con- 
vinced that my case would have been better under- 





stood. I wanted to speak freely to the reporters and 
tell them everything, but John Graham would not 
havoit; and, at last, when I did speak, why, he wrote 
me a letter and resigned. Buthe was all wrong. Pub- 
lic opinion through the newspapers must try every 
murder sooner or later, and the best thing a man can 
do who is in a scrape is to make a clean breast cf it to 
the newspapers. That is what I intend to do in the fu- 
ture, lawyers or no lawyers." 


—The air has been filled with rumors for some 


.time past as to what was to happen to the Tribune, in 


consequence of the death of its founder. It is understocd 
that a controlling interest in the stock was purchasd by 
Mr. Orton, the telegraph manager, and that the editor- 
ship was offered to Vice-President Colfax. The contem- 
plated arrangement, however, failed of consummation " 
and now comes the announcement by the Tribune it- 
self that “a large majority of the stock is permanently 
concentrated in the hands of Mr. Greeley’s editorial as- 
sociates—men whom he trained for this particular duty, 
to whom he entrusted the management of his journal 
in the gravest emergencies, and whose purporo it is to 
continue the work from which he was so suddenly 
ealled away.” This means that Mr. Whitclaw Reid is 
to fill Mr. Greeley’s vacant chair, and that the paper is 
to be conducted upon the plan marked out by the latter 
before his death. It will be Republican in principle, but 
independent of party, and free to criticise the acts of 
the Administration in the interest of the public. This 
attitude is commendable; andif it shall be maintained 
with candor, impartiality, and justice, the Tribune can- 
not fail, in spite of its great loss, to hold the place it 
has won in the public esteem. 


—It is only now and then that Wall Street may 
be cited as giving lessons in Christianity to the outside 
world, and we are all the more anxious to utilize these 
lessons when they come. <A conspicuous operator on 
that famous Rialto has recently astonished his gencra- 
tion by a pecuniary sacrifice in the interests of love 
and good fellowship, probably unprecedented in the 
annals of time. This gentleman has fully made over 
to certain cnemies who are seeking to deprive him of 
his rights the considerable sum of over nine millions 
of doUllars, from motives which shall appear in his own 
words: ‘I do this,” he says, “for the sake of peace, be- 
cause any litigation of such questions is more annoy- 
ing to me than the loss of the money involved, and be- 
eause I am sincerely anxious for the suecess of the 
Erie Company, in which I have a large pecuniary in- 
terest.””. What a rebuke is this to the wicked litigious- 
ness of “the street,’ and how refreshing the prospect 
that the ‘tage of gould” long foretold by the seers is 
just at the threshold! 


—What nervous head-shakings there will be 
among tho sticklers for tho “good old ways” when 
they read the announcement that at Harvard Univer- 
sity compulsory attendance at morning prayers, and 
at recitations, is likely to be abolished! Forty ycars 
ago, staid conservatives in Massachusetts thought re- 
ligion would have a hard struggle for life if men were 
released from compulsory obligation to suppert the 
preaching of the Gospel. Experience has since proved 
their apprehensions unfounded and idle; and perhaps 
it may turn out, after all, that the students in our col- 
leges will not be the less religious if they are not re- 
quired to creep out of their beds before daylight, to go, 
reluctant and yawning, to a perfunctory devotional 
service in the chapel. The release from compulsory 
attendance at recitations will put the student at ence 
upon his manliness and mettle, giving him io under- 
stand that he must either prepare himself for cxamina- 
tion-day or leave the college. 


—The Boston Zrareller has discovered a predic- 
tion in Shakespeare on the re-clection of Grant. That 
great poet says: “A tanner wiil last you eight year.” 
Whata capital joke is spoiled by Hamlet’s old grave- 
digger’s having said “a tanner will last you nine year,” 
instead of “eight’’! . 

—Mr. Ezra Cornell, the founder of the Univer- 
sity which bears his name, has collected nearly 1,000 
American newspapers, containing tributes to the late 
Horace Greeley. He hopes to increase his collection to 
2,000, making a grand memorial of the great journalist, 
as well as of the newspaper press of ihe country, to be 
placed in the library of the Univerrity. 


—The Wational Baptist, of Philadelphia, which 
called down upon itself the animadversions of the ir- 
reverent by offering as a newspaper premium a pair of 
baptismal pantaloons, thus answers the scoffing of the 
Cutholie Revicw wpon the delicate subject: 

“Inasmuch as the validity of a baptism does not de- 
pend on the thorough saturation of the administrator, 
there can be no reasonable objection to his ust of the 
garment above mentioned, especially if duties imme- 
diately following the ordinance may be facilitated 
thereby. We promise the Catholic Review, and all 
other friends who may be deeply concerned about the 
sort of pants the administrator wears, that the convert 
shall without fail be baptized in the true apostolic 
manner. Will not that reassure them?” 


—The San Francisco News Letter is asmart, but 
oxcessively irrevercrt, paper that sometimes finds its 
way to this office. We give below a paragraph, show- 
ing the unsanctified hands it has the temerity to lay 
sometimes upon the “reverend clergy” of that city. 
A poor outlook for the cause of religion and morality 
in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, when dignitaries 
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-of the @hurch (names delicately omitted from our col- 
umns) are permitted to be handled in this way: 


“We have received from an esteemed contributor 
an exceedingly well-written critique _on Dr. *3 
Thanksgiving samon. We had already reviewed this 
work in 2 paragraph which is crowded out, allotting to 
it the space to which it seemed entitled, namely: 
about the width of the doctor’s nose. We cannot, 
therefore, spare the length of his ears also. Two col- 
umns are more than he deserves.” 





—The same paper thus gives vent to the morbid 
scepticism on the entire subject of the Mineral King- 
dom, which has been engendered in its usually simple 
and ingeauous nature by therecent adamantine expe- 
riences of lovely but too-confiding San Francisco: 

At a recent wedding in Muskegon, Michigan, the 
bride was adorned with diamonds to the amount of 
$50,090. The zroom sported two solitaires on his shirt- 
front valiied at $8,099 each.—Daily Press. Uxcuse us. 
The Michizanders may have worn diamonds, but per- 
mit us to doubt. Asuspicion of quartz crystals haunts 
the mind which has been the victim of deception. The 
thing called diamond may exist; we are far from —. 
ing it; wo merely demand evidence. Weawait proof.” 

—The amount of insurance literature recently 
thrown upon tho community in the shape of announce- 
ments, protests, rejoinders, surrejoinders, rebutials, 
explanations and last words, is enough to discourage 
outsiders from breathing a word on the subject. Yet, 
now that the Mutual Life has retired from its purpose 
of reducing the rates of insurance, and everything is 
lovely again in the lately agitated world of directors, 
policy-holders and actuaries, we venture to make three 
observations, ‘“‘ without recourse,’”’ as the endorsers of 
a note say when they don’t mean to be held strictly 
accountable for its value. The first is, that the change 
proposed by the Mutual Life, consisting, as it did, in 
the retention by the insured of a certain amount at the 
beginning of the year which is repaid to him under the 
present system at the end of the year, would be no 
such extraordinary favor to the “ poor” after all, since 
it would virtually affect the amount paid during the 
first year of insurance only. The second is, that the 
security of policy-holders ought to be equally conclu- 
sive under either system. If the law is properly exe- 
cuted, every company doing business in this State 
ought to bo able, were its doors closed to-day, to go on 
and pay all its liabilities as they fall due by the death 
of its present policy-holders. If any company is not 
in that condition, it ought to be wound up. The third 
is, that tho Mutual Life, or any other strong company, 
desirous of relieving the burdens of the public and re- 
forming the business of life-insurance, has a better 
course than the nominal reduction of rates—namely, 
the abolition, immediate and entire, of agencies and 
commissions. This will reduce expenses, increase 
“dividends,” and remand to more productive industry 
one of the busiest classes in the community. 


—The articles in the recent numbers of the Gal- 
azxy, entitled Fifteen Years a Shakeress, and Saved 
from the Mormons, which have exciled a good deal of 
interest on account of that rare combination, in style, 
of simplo. truthfulness and literary finish, were con- 
structed upon a basis of rough and illiterate notes, fur- 
nished by the real actors in the scenes depicted. The 
work has been admirably exeeuted, and we learn 
that it is from the hand of Mrs. Fanny Barrow, the 
“Aunt Fanny” of that excellent series of juveniles, 
the ‘‘ Night-cap”’ stories, and an occasional contribu- 
tor to our columns. 
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SLAVES OF THE WHEEL. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 





66 \TIE’S a very pretty girl,” I thought, as I 

watched her at her window, across the street 
from mine. An intellectual face, with its clear, gray 
eyes, and low, broad brow—a pure profile of the Greek 
type, but relieved from impassiveness by the full pout 
of her mouth. The hair too, in its dark richness of 
chestnut brown, though it was wonderful in band, and 
braid, and glossy spiral, frames rarely that graceful 
head. 

It is early in the morning, and she wears a close-fit- 
ting dress of some dark-brown stuff, with a clear rufile 
at the throat. Day after day she sits there, and all day 
long; and I can divine by the motion of her shoulders, 
and the lift of her arm, now and then, that she sits at 
the sowing-machine. 

And yet, I see her go down thestreet, sometimes, ar- 
rayed like the lilies of a court; the golden lilies—not the 
shy ones of the valley; and superb in all the mysteries 
of a many-rufiled, gorgeous street costume. Evidently 
she is a girl, as girls go, with money enough for each 
passing fancy; and timo all herown. Indeed, I believe 
that she is the only child ef a father ‘“ well-to-do ” in 
worldly goods. 

Lhave it! She issewing for Boston; as we all sewed 
for Chicago last year! Some of those pathetic appeals 
of Jennie Collins have reached her, and she is at work 
for those “burned-out” shop-girls. Bless her dear 
heart! How her beauty glows and grows as she bends 
a her work g-é00 intent on it to notice watching 
me! 

I stand on tip-toe that I may see still farther into the 
room; may penetrate into the heart of this girlish 
mystery, that has held her already many days, 





What is this that Isec? Pink silk, fold on fold of it, 
on chairs and on table; and her white fingers, guiding 
the flying wheel, are turning and patting, with marvel- 
lous dexterity, a shining ruffle of the same. 

A ball-dress! And that is the meaning of these hard- 
working days? The fair girl, that bad been text for 
such a gracious sermon in my thought, seemed now, as 
she bent over the wheel, like a devotee, before some 
ghastly idol. It was almost a suttee she was perform- 
ing, as her cheeks glowed with the mad eagorness of 
her work. It was burning up, surely, the fair propor- 
tions of her life; was shrivelling her heart, and narrow- 
ing her brain. It was making sad waste and havoc of 
the young energy, the concentrated will, and the gol- 
den morning hours. A1l those bright, girlish thoughts 
pinned down to one point—siztcen rose-colored ruffles ! 

I let fall my curtain; I would look no more. The 
fair, dear thing she had seemed—the type of womanly 
helpfulness for those other women afar off—she was 
wrapped in self; I could see it now. 

And when, an hour later, she appeared at her door, 
in another marvellous creation of cloth and velvet, 
piled with loop and fold, and intricate with fur tracery, 
I turn away with ashiver. For now I know what this 
magnificent walking-dress represents—not the expanse 
of the milliner’s bill; would that it did!—but days and 
weeks of her own young life, stitched away and dead 
among its folds. ; 

‘* Well, there is no pleasing some folks!’’ my clear- 
eyed damsel opposite would say, if 1 told her this. “ If 
I had bought that dress, it would have cost—yes—two 
hundred dollars, easily! Because I made it myself and 
it costs nothing, in comparison, why should you care? 
I have plenty of time; nothing else to do, in fact!” 

‘“* Who darns the stockings?” 

‘“*Mamma, of course!” 

‘Who keeps house and orders all the supplies?” 

“Mamma; who else?” 

“Who nursed your father through that attack of 
gout in the winter, when the dootor’s carriage was so 
often at the door?” 

“Nobody but mamma. Tam not good at nursing.” 

* And yet you are qualifying yourself to be some- 
body else’s mamma in due time, by a patient frilling of 
pink silk and suitable devotion to your dainty bonnet! 
Go to! go to!” (I love the dear old Saxon words; they 
are so convenient when you don’t know just where to 
send your adversary.) ‘To school,” I would fain have 
said, could there be but a school that would teach wo- 
men that living is the aim of life. Living, in its fullest 
sense, and not a mere cramming of crude knowledge, 
nor the other extreme of infinite sewing. Alas for the 
leagues upon leagues of tucks and hems! and alas for 
the fairest hours of life spent with that cruel little 
needle! Not merely cruel in the sense which Hood has 
set it in—a tiny dagger to stab away a poor girl’s life. 
Of that, presently. 

If I were required to state a formula of my belief, 
I would put it simply thus: All women work too much. 

The tired-out young mother from her over-flowing 
work-table, which, with Lucy’s ruffled aprons piled 
up on Harry’s trousers, and the baby’s bibs, is the fea- 
ture of the room, looks up in mild wonder at the word, 

“Ts it possible to sew too much; to save too much, 
when one’s income is so small?” 

“ Yes, it is possible to save in mint and cummin to 
waste a mother’s life!” 

All this time that you are stitching, driving at the 
whirring-wheel, the children are in the nursery left to 
the ignorance of tho half-grown girl, who does, after a 
fashion, the “cup-stairs " work, or walking out this 
bright afternoon with her. In the kitchen, another un- 
trained, though older, girl is cooking a dinner; a din- 
ner which your husband will sigh over, and which you 
will have neither appetite nor courage to taste when it 
comes. And yet to the cooking of that dinner will 
have gone the contents of that generous basket that 
came home this morning. You know there is waste, 
there is breakage, there is ruin of pots, and pans, and 
food; there is coal enough burned, as your husband 
says sometimes, to sail a yacht across the ocean. And 
yet you cannot mako one step to prevent it, till your 
sewing be all done. 

You know that up-stairs the children are learning 
other lessons than your gentle patience would set for 
them; you know that in their bright-eyed, rosy walk, 
they ask question after question that Nora cannot an- 
swer. Yet you shut yourself out from the dearest priv- 
ilege of motherhood, to share your children’s play- 
hour—for what? That they may be elaborately dressed, 
like the children of Lady Midas, over the way. ° 

“But,” says a voice from the sunny corner-house, 
“my children are not dressed like those princesses; I 
wouldn't afford it, if I could. And yet I, too, sew, day 
in, day out, over plain garments for every-day wear. 
Don’t come to tell mo that that is a sin!” 

“Indeed, indeed, my dear little woman, strong as you 
are to stand up against the masque of folly, and shut it 
out from your children’s lives, you do not yet know, 
have not fully weighed, those golden grains lost and 
scattered from your own. They fall about you—those 
grains of time and opportunity—in noiseless showers, 
while you sew your life away. 

It is your business to be a wife, is it not? That is, a 
helpmate, a bonne camerade, asharer of your husband's 
thought, of his interest and plans. When you mar- 
ried him, years and years ago, you took that for your 
vocation. And after, since the babies came, it is your 
business to be mother. You took no vow to he seam- 
stress! Nor is there any reason why youshould; while 





there are a thousand reasons—beginning at the purely 
physical one, the injurious effect of the steady, cramp- 
ing work and monotonous wheel-driving—why you 
should not! 

Your duty is to live }—to be alive and strong, so long 
as your husband and children are about you. I know 
that the tenderest music of a woman’s life comes of the 
self-sacrifice there is in it. But it must be a wise and 
thoughtful sacrifice; not a wasteful, wilful, unreason- 
ing one. 

It is precisely the plain sewing, the long and tedious 
hem and seam, that costs so little when an expert does 
it, that is most extravagant for you to do. 

It were as wise for President Grant to go down from 
@ cabinet meeting and to attempt to fill out an hour or 
too of clerk’s work in a department, from some sudden 
whim of economy, as for you to economize in this way. 

You ere the executive officer. It is your duty to per- 
vade all departments, to order and control all; and not 
tie yourself to one wheel in tho corner, while all the 
household swings‘helplessly elsewhere. 

When you rise in the morning, you should rise like 
the sun, shining everywhere. If that luminary were to 
concentrate his beams upon one particular garden, 
doubtless there would be wonders in the horticultural 
line—mammoth cabbages and gorgeous tulips; but 
what would become of all the grain-fields, lying cold 
and bleak among the hills? 

Confine your efforts in needle and thread to the ne- 
cessary buttons, and the stitch in time that saves so 
many little stockings and trousers. And for the rest— 
which brings us to our corollary, and the complement 
of your womanly wisdom. There are women whose 
business it is tosew. Did it ever occur to you that by 
giving this business more outlets (into friendly homes, 
for instance), these women, the slaves of the slep- 
shop, or hard-hearted contractor, may rise a step high- 
er, may gain new dignity and enjoyment in their 
work. 

Seek out in the garret the woman whom Hood has 
immortalized. Bring her your plethoric bundle of 
work, with a gentlewoman’s word of cheer, and @ 
generous woman’sopen hand. Wear a look of interest, 
also a kindly question, that brings her life into your 
own. Make her feel that, ‘in your bond of sisterhood, 
nothing that concerns a woman’s struggles or a Wo- 
man’s pain lics foreign to your heart. 

Or, if you can so arrange it, let her come for a day, 
now and then, to work in your household, to take in a 
full breath of its happy air. Lend her a book, if she 
cares to read it; give hera ticket to the charity concert, 
that she may slip in shyly and hear the children sing. 
You are the sunshine of your home, we have said; but 
you'll never miss tho stray gleam that lightens her 
dugky way. 

And for yourself, live out in full measure your wo- 
man’s life—many-sided, all-embracing, in the dear 
discipline of home, and reaching out into the world 
with interests and influence as heaven has given you 
strength to grow. 





THE CHRISTMAS WINDOW. 
MRS. HELEN C. WARNER. 


“OW well I remember that Christmas ten years 

ago, Which seems but yesterday, so swiftly does 

time fly when one is happy. We had little but sorrow 

and anxiety for ten years before that day, for we were 

poor, and mother had to work hard to keep us children 

fed and clothed, and father was always away at the 

tavern, drinking up his wages faster than he earned 
them, though he was a good workman and well paid. 

We kept a little store in Green Lane. We means 
mother and I, for although mother bought the things 
and took care of the money, I stood behind the coun- 
ter and sold them; and in the spare hours, or on rainy 
days when we had few customers in, I used to knit and 
crochet little odds and ends to sell, for which I had the 
money to buy my clothes. Besides me there were three 
other children all younger; Jimmy, Fred, end the 
baby. 

On the particular Christmas of which I was speaking 
we were sadly in want of money, for the store needed 
repairing and we must make additions to our little stock 
or our new neighbor across the way would get our 
trade; so we determined to make our little window 
look more tempting than ever before, hoping to attract 
custom and add to our scanty income. 

It was Christmas Eve, and we were busy waiting on 
the people who had come in. We were very tired, hav 
ing worked so hard all the week before to get the store 
in order. Mother had made molasses candy, pop- 
corn balls and ginger-bred dolls, beside going about to 
buy what things her purse would allow. Jimmy and 
I had cleaned all the shelves and counters and the win- 
dow; while even little Fred helped by keeping the baby 
quiet, whol am sure did all he could by being a very 
good child and not bumping his head too often. 

What pride we took in decorating that little win- 
dow! We couldn’t afford any curtains, so we took 
some nice white paper and notched tho edges, cutting 
diamonds and cresses and round hearts above, under 
which we pasted a strip of gilt, and it was real pretty; 
prettier we thought than a new bought shade. We had 
two pots of ivy that mother had trained to meet over- 
head, and these we used in place of evergreens. 

Then Jimmy and Fred strung bright red and yellow 
apples in alternation across the ivy, and we covered 
big marbles, “ allies’? the boys called them, with some 
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of the gilt paper that was left and hung them by rub- 
ber strings so that they danced up and down right 
merrily. 

In the center of the window we set a large doll, the 
best we could afford, dressed by myself. Mother used 
to say I was made for a dressmaker. She wore a white 
dress, With a long train, and a vail with pink silk shoes, 
and a bow in her hair to match, and she carried a beau- 
tiful handkerchief made from a piece of lace paper, 
guch as one finds in cigar boxes. 

Then we filled up the rest of the window with candy 
and nuts, oranges and cornucopias, and when it was all 
complete Jimmy and I used to steal out every little 
while when we thought no one would be passing, and 
admire it, and say how much more handsome it was 
than our new neighbor’s could possibly be. 

But poor mother was nearly tired out, and partly 
from care of the baby at night after a hard day’s work, 
but oftener from anxiety about father, she was thin 
and pale; and though she entered into our enjoyment 
at this time, still, when she was busy over something 
we would seo the tears mm her eyes, and then Jimmy 
and I used to whisper to each other that when we were 
grown older wo would always take care of mother and 
she never should cry any more; but ah! how little 
‘could wo undorstand her heartaches. 

We had dono pretty well that day, and mother felt 
quite encouraged, for we had more customers than any 
year before, and several noticed how pretty the win- 
dow looked, and when they spoke about it, and mother 
said, “ My childron did that,” how shy and proud Jim- 
my andIwere! But, in spiteof our pride and suecess, 
there was a cloud on our happiness which grew darker 
now that the hurry and excitement were almost over, 
for father had not been home for over a week, and al- 
though he often stayed away several days at a time, it 
had never been so long before; and when the stalwart 
working men who knew him so well, came in with 
their little ones to buy some Christmas eandies and 
‘asked after him, mother’s voice almost failed her 
when she w2s obliged to say he was out, and she 
dlidn’t know when he would come in. And then they 
would cast 2 pitying glance at her, which was harder 
to bear than all the rest. 

We hardly thought of the Christmas day, for it would 
only be like all other days to us, only perhaps a little 
more sad. 

It was about‘cno'clock in the evening, and mother was 
leaning wearily on the counter, looking absently at its 
contents with thoughts far away, as any one could see. 
Fred was holding the baby, who insisted upon keeping 
wide awake and staring around with his great biuc 
eyes. 

Jimmy and IT were saying that we wished Christmas 
would como every week, if only the pennies would 
ome too, when all of a sudden, as I turned toward 
the window, I saw father’s face close to the glass, look- 

inginatus. I was scared and gave a little scream, at 
which mother leoked up just as he opened the door 
‘and came in. 

We all shrank back a litile, for somotimes he was very 
erossand woukl striko us children when he came home, 
but somehow this time he didn’t act as if he would, 
but walked right up to mother, took her by the arm, 
and led her into the back room. 

They were gone a long time, so long that Jimmy and 
I began to get tired, and, as no more customers camo in, 
he put up the shutters over our window and locked the 
door. 

Baby had gone to sleep, so I took him away from lit- 
tle Fred who was nodding himself, and carried him in- 
to the room where mother and father were. Think 
how surprised I was when I saw mother looking so 
happy, with bright tears in her eyes, while father sat 
with his ari around her, looking very quict, yet so 
proud and contented too, and before them, on the table 
lay aro!l of bilis which I was sure father must have 
brought! 

And, oh, whata morry Christmas Day we had! Father 
was home ail day, and he trotted the baby and praised 
Jimmy andrs,and told us we were to commence going 
to school now, and need not work hard any more, for 
he would hire some one to wait in the store, and mother 
was to have 2 girl to help her, and take care of the 
baby. We could bardly believe it, but it all came trua, 
and father was as good as his word. 

It seems that in one of his sobcr hours, when he saw 
how hard we all tricd to got along without any help 
from him, he resolve] that he would reform and be a 
good husband and father; and so, while we hardly 
dared to think where ho might be, for over a week he 
had been working hard night and day, only stopping, 
as he said, to walk past our little store and look in at 
the window, every evening, until he could bring home 
some money to help us; and that was the roll I had 
seen—fifty dollars in crisp, clean bills, fresh from the 
bank. 

We kept the store for a fow years longor in our pos- 
Session, and then father bought the building, and rent- 
ed it out, o1:d mother and we children had a nice little 
home of our own in a white frame-house near by. But 
last year father became foreman in the great factory, 
for the owner, Mr. Jackson, says he can't find any one 
else so faithful and efficient, and this year we are to 
have a beautiful Christmas tree in our new home,—a 
handsome house presented to father by his employer 
and associates for a wonderful invention of his, which 
he gave to the factory, by means of which the labor is 
greatly lightened. 

Mother is a lady now,—she was always that,—but I 





mean she dresses like one, and lives like one, and father 
says she grows handsome and young every day. 

' Jimmy is going to college next year, and they say he 
will make a fine scholar. Ned is clerk in a large dry- 
goods house, and the baby is a big boy who whistles 
and flies kites, and races around in his boots just as 
Ned used to ten years ago. 

Mother and I are very busy preparing for our Christ- 
mas tree. As I watch her happy face, from which the 
traces of care have disappeared, my mind reverts to 
that day on which began for us a reign of peace and 
good will, and in remembrance of which our hearts 
ascribe “Glory to God in the Highest.” 








MR. JUDKINS’S CAT. 
BY KIRKLAND. 


F Mr. Judkins had not gone into the grocery 
business, he would not have needed a cat. So 
long as he kept nothing but crockery, there was no use 
for one: in fact, it was tho last place where a man 
would have wanted one. But his store, being on a 
corner, was a very handy place, as his neighbors said, 
for them to run to, when they were in a hurry fora 
pound of tea, or a bucket of sugar, or other necessa- 
ries; and so he was prevailed upon to fill up a corner, 
with what he was pleased to call ‘the minor groce- 
ries;” though sugar is the farthest possible from that, 
as every housekeeper can testify, when the bills come 
in. He kept teas, and spices, and coffee, and sauces, 
and some of the farinaceous articles, like corn-starch, 
and tapioca, and buckwheat, and rice. 

And it was the buckwheat and rice that did it. That 
is, drew the mice into the store. 

In six months time he was overrun with mice. They 
burrowed in the buckwheat bags; they chumped the 
rice; thoy nibbled the chocolate cakes; they gnawed 
holes in the corn-starch papers; they made nests in 
the chest of tea; they raced at will.along the shelves, 
and intrenched themselves behind the dishes, from 
which places of vantage nobody could rout them. 

Mr. Judkins provided himself with a cat—a notablo 
one, so circumspect of character that his family at 
once named her “ Sobnety.’’ He called her ‘ Brian,” 
for short. 

She camo up in life, literally, as well as figuratively, 
when sho entered his store. Before that, she had be- 
longed to an old Irish woman, who lived in a cellar 
hard by, and sold potatoes and a “trifle of biscuits” to 
her countrymen. One day she came into luck by mar- 
rying; and Sobriety’s occupation was gone. Tho cel- 
lar was turned inside out; a brood of children held 
carnival there; and the cat was glad enough to go. 
Besides, Mr. Judkins had always liked her, and had 
oftei bought her a bit of meat when the butcher came 
along. She was a grateful creature; and in his time of 
need, she was ready for him, and did him good service 
in turn. 

She was a magnificent cat, the largest one that 
ever was; and the most unaccountably variegated in 
color. White was the ground-work; but it was diver- 
sified by patches of grey, bluff and black; her tail 

as black; her legs were grey; one ear was, buff, 
the other a lovely mouse color; and around her eyes 
were irregular rings of black which made her look as 
if she had on a pair of old-fashioned iron-bound spec- 
tacles. 

A person who saw her once would know hor ever 
after. And everybody who went by the store knew 
her, as 2 matter of necessity; for she spent her days in 
the great corner window, looking at both streets; 
whore she sat, fronted by a row of china dolls and 
other small wares, and against a back-ground of vases, 
and similar choice articles, elaborately arranged there 
for show. 

Every person stopped to look at tho lovely things ex- 
hibited there, and at the big, mottled cat. How she 
got in thare, and how she could get out, without de- 
molishing the delicate tea-sets, and the porcelain vases, 
and other fragile articles, was a mystery. But she 
managed to do it. 

Mr. Judkins understoed his cat. He prided himself 
on her carefulness. She would go anywhere about the 
shelves, large as she was, without knocking down a 
dish; she would select a vacant spot, set her soft fore 
paws there, and with one graceful spring, clear a pile 
of cups, or a pyramid of bowls, and land on the 
floor. 

And his sense of justice towards her was so great, 
that ho once turned off a boy, who broke dishes him- 
self and accused the cat ef doing it. It was so mean 2 
thing to lie, and above all about a creature who could 
not speak for herself. 

Tn the course of time, Mr. Judkins bought a small 
farm, thirty miles up in the country, and established 
there his widowed sister and her children; and sup- 
posed that everything was going on prosperously 
with them, until they paid hima visit; when they gave 
him a fearful account of their sufferings on account of 
the rats. as 

* Hamclin town, in Brunswick, 
Near famous Hanover city,” 


was nothing in comparison to that habitation. The 
old house was alive with them. There was nothing 
to hinder their having free course, from top to bot- 
tom of it. It was all open space between the walls 
of the several rooms; and they had the range, to the 
right, to the left, over-head, and under foot, up stairs, 





and down stairs, in parlor and kitchen, and pantry, 
and chambers, and attic. There was not a closet where 
you could stow yourself away from the sound of their 
comings and goings. In the day-time, one could endure 
it; besides, there were other sounds to distract one’s 
attention. 

But in the night—it was awful. It sounded as if 
burglars were breaking in; as if Indians were forcing 
entrance; as if ghosts were skurrying about. In the 
dead stillness, about midnight, began the most fright- 
ful, the most unearthly noises. It did not seem among 
possibie things that rats eould do it. It was like hay- 
ing chairs and trunks and tables dragged along the 
tioor overhead, and cannon balls trundled inside the 
wainscot. Such chattering, and rumbling, and rush- 
ing, and rasping; as if the house were being taken 
down, and the pieces carried off; interspersed with 
squealings and shriekings: and then, all at once a 
general scamper. It was enough to make your hair 
stand on end. 

The poor woman nearly died of fright, beforo she got 
used to it; and as for the children—they were afraid to 
go to sleep, for fear of being eaten up alive. 

Mr. Judkins said he could put a stop to that trouble. 
He was about to take up a horse and carriage; and he 
would carry Sobriety there, and lend her to them, till 
she had exterminated the wholecrew. She had caught 
the last mouse on his premises. 

Accordingly ono summer day he drove to her farm, 
with Sobriety carefully and comfortably secured in a 
covered basket under the seat; as effectually hindered 
from secing anything on her journey, as if she had 
been blindfolded. She arrived in good conditio+, and 
was let out in the kitchen; where, seeing her dear 
master, she at onco felt herself at home, and made the 
acquaintance of the family. 

it was thought best, however, to shut her into the 
attic for the night; and keep her there fora day or 
two, till she had become accustomed to the change of 
residence. 

The next morning, before taking his departure, Mr. 
Judkins made her a visit; and in his presence, the as- 
sembled family fed her with milk and meat; and she 
seemed a contented cat. 

He went away by the noon train, stopped over night 
on the way, and reached home at noon of the next 
day, just twenty-four hours from the time of leaving 
his sisters. After Cinner he strolled down to his store as 
usual, and as he entered it, naturally enough looked at 
the corner window. There, in her wonted place, sat 
the cat, Sobriety herself, as if she had never been 
away. 

Tho man stopped, in utter consternation. 

' But it was tho very oat, and no other; and the mo- 
ment he entered the store, she made one spring and 
landed at his feet, and ran back and forth, and arched 
her back, and rubbed herself against his legs, and 
sung; in such astate of gladness as words cannot tell. 

On inquiring, he learned from the clerk, that when he 
went early in the morning to open the store, there sat 
the cat, waiting on the door-step, and while she weited 
busy at work drying her dew-wet hair, she had “a 
lean, hungry look’’; but her delight at getting safely 
home seemed to over-master both hunger and fatigue. 
Shoe had, in some manner, made her escape from that 
house, and found her way back, over that long road of 
thirty miles, on which she had taken her journey in 
the darkness of a covered basket in a covered car- 
riage. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that Mr. Judkina 
still keeps that cat. Money could not buy her, 

As for his sister’s family—so far as I know anything 
to the contrary, the rats may have eaten them; for all 
at once the house was without inhabitants. There are 
curtains to the windows; and furniture can be seen 
within, as one passes by; but nobody lives there; and 
yet nothing is said about their having moved away, 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLE ENIGMA. 
27 letters. 
16, 17, 1, 22, 26, 20, 5, a city where Paul preached. 
5, 2, 13, 2, 13, 22, 2, 5, broke a yoke from Jeremiah's neck. 
8, 11, 28, 22, 18, carried loaves and parched corn to his brothers, 
9, 22, 15, 14, 12, 10, 25, knew the Scriptures from a child. 
6, 27, 13, 22, 20, 7, the woman who taught him. 
4, 17, 26, 20, 10, lived longer than Methusalzh. 
19, 23, 21, caused another to transgress., 
3, 17, 24, 7, Should bow in prayer. 
Tho whole Jesus said to his disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
WHEELBARROW. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 

1. Natives of a kingdom of Europe. 2. A recitation. 3. A 
bird of prey. 4. A record. 5. A device tosnaro men. 

In my derk contrals you may find my peeccful finals, and my 
visionary initials. Bunny. 

OUR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

A noted mountain peak; a polo; a linden trec; a piece of 
leathor; a sign in the zodiac; a thin wife; fivo-sixths of a 
Chinee; a soft rope; a philosopher; a red hot bar of iron; an 
ornament used by Roman ladies; a short vocal composition ; 
a species of down; Micawber's toast; a vesscl that devoured 
naught; with side dishes of part of a wagon; onc of the sons 
of Noah; slender pieces of wood; a fashionable ox; vibrations 
of the air; heads of criticism; frivolities, and porplexities, 
with a dessert of printers’ types, unsorted; a detached por- 
tion of land conveyed on tho water; bell-breakers; the Gulf 
Stream ; the interment of a tailor’s instrument; remarkable 
events; a £100,000 sterling pudding with sorrowful sauce; & 
kind of lasting; aggressive or otherwise; seals, staall shot, 
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*galutes. Fora beverage that which was recently calcareous 
carth. The table was graced by a bouquet of files, the eyes of 
a god, and sweet measures, with a rare specimen of stone 
barge. ISABEL. 

BIRD PUZZLE. 
(1.) The bird that is social; (2.) the bird that is noisy; 
(8.) And the bird like an aimiral of fame ; 
(4.) The bird liko a clerk; (5.) the bird lik a peddler; 
(6.) And the bird with an olficer’s name. wt 
(i.) Tho bird that is stupid; (S.) tho bird fond of mischief ; 
(9.) And tho bird like a circle of fire ; 
(10.) The bird like a carpenter; (11.) the bird for the planter ; 
(12.) And the bird we Thanksgiving require ; 
(13.) The bird that can sow; (14.) the bird for the weaver ; 
(15.) And the bird with the animal name; 
(16.) Tho bird that goes errands ; (17.) the bird like a tramway; 
(18.) And the bird that is used by the lame; 
(19.) Tho bird in the water pail; (20.) the bird for the mur- 
derez 3 
(21.) And the bird that is thrown to the wind; 
22.) The bird like a coin; (23.) the bird that is peevish; 
(24.) And tho vegetable bird of vain mind. Wa. Dinwoopre. 








The Chureh., 





ITORIE. 
INSTALLATION IN LEE AVENUE CHURCH. 


W fi gave an account, some time ago, of the re- 
{Y contion of the Lee Avenue Church from a sister 
denomination into the fellowship of the Congregational 
churches. The importance of their ficid of labor, and 
the hopefulness of their prospects led all the churches 
to desire their speedy union in an adequate and ener- 
getic pastor. Their desires have been gratified by the 
unanimous call, and the harmonious @:stallation on 
Dee. 19. of Rev. T. J. Holmes, formerly of East Hart- 
ford, Conn. He brought high recommendations from 
his Association asan eminently successful preacher and 
pastor in his former field of labor. A very large coun- 
cil was invited, and a large portion of them assembled. 
The examination of the pastor elect was conducted by 
the Moderator, Dr. Budingion, and was entirely satis- 
factory. There was no debate of schools over his or- 
thodoxy, and no needless questions were asked, but all 
were satisfied that he was sound ia the faith. Dr. R. 
8. Storrs, of whose church he was once a member, re- 
commended him with cordial affection to the confi- 
dence and love of the council. He also stated the lead- 
ing facts of the past history and present condition of 
the Lee Avenue Chureh. Theaction of the council was 
perfectly unanimous in approving the proceedings cf 
the church and society, and in proceeding to the ser- 
vices of the installation. After a recess a collation was 
in readiness for the council in the parlor of the church, 
at the close of which some time elapsed before the 
evening service. During this time an episode occurred 
of which we shall give an account. The evening: ser- 
vices were appropriate and interesting. Dr. R.S. Storrs 
preached an eloquent and powerful sermon on Rom. 
1:1, “ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ;’’ in which he de- 
veloped the greatness of Paul, and what was involved 
in his being aservant, a bondman, of Jesus Christ, that 
is, a conviction of his supreme divinity. He placedina 
striking light the vital connection of this great truth 
with the whole system of Christianity. The other ser- 
vices were such as 2re usual on such occasions, and 
were very appropriate and interesting. May the bless- 
ing of God rest on the union so auspiciously formed, 
and may the church become more than ever a power 
for good in their important field. 


THE EPISODE OBERLIN, 


As we have before stated, there was an interval of 
about an hour and a half, before the evening services. 
The Rev. Hiram Mead, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the Theological Seminary at Oberlin, being provi- 
dentially present, the Council resolved themselves into 
a Conference, appointing Dr. H. M. Storrs as chairman, 
and requested the Professor to make some statement 
as to the object of his mission to the East. Though 
not expecting to be called on for any such statement, 
he responded to the call, and stated that his mission 
was designed to aid in carrying out the recommenda- 
tion of the National Council, to raise $50,000 to com- 
plete the erection of a Theological Hall, at Oberlin, to 
be called, in commemoration of the Council, Council 
Hall. He stated the main facts of the case, and showed 
the great importance of this seminary to the Congre- 
gational churches of the vast central portions of the 
country around it. The Eastern scminaries provide 
for the East and Chicago for the great Northwest, buta 
central seminary like Oberlin is needed for the Central 
regions. He also set forth the laborious, faithful and 
self-denying character of the young men trained at 
Oberlin. His statements were confirmed by Drs. Bud- 
ington, H. M. Storrs, Strieby, E. Beecher and others, 
and additional views were given of the importance of 
the enterprize, and its demands for efficient sympathy 
and aid 

The magnitude of the work already done for educa- 
tion by Oberlin may be judged of by the fact that 
1,462 graduates have already been sent forth from the 
diferent departments, of whom 273 were from the 
Theological Seminary, 668 from the college, and 52 
from the Ladies’ Department. The whole number of 
students who have received more or less training in the 
various departments is above 17,000. At the present 
time there are in the Seminary, in its six departments, 





1263 students, arranged 2s follows: 33 in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 142 in the College Classical Department, | 
45 in the Scientific Course, 159 in the Ladies’ Course, 193 
in the Preparatory Classical Department, 441 in the 
English Academic Department; in the Conservatory 
of Music, 240. Of these 1,263, 662 are gentlemen and 601 
ladics. 

From these facts it is plain that a theological semi- 
nary well equipped, at Oberlin, will come in contact 
with inultitudes of young men during their education, 
and can exert an influence in leading many of them to 
the work of the ministry, and thus contribute largely 
to meet the increasing demand for ministers of the 
Gospel. The habits of economy, self-denial and labo- 
rious effort which prevail at Oberlin qualify those who 
are trained there for the difficult and seif-denying 
fields in which they are called to labor. 

The object of the Conference was fully attained in 
warmly commending Prof. Mead and his enterprise to 
the sympathy and efficient aid of the churckes, who 
we do not doubt will respond liberally to his appeal. 

METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of the General Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held December 
8 and 9, with great enthusiasm and success, in Newark 
N. J. Thirteen missionary sermons were delivered in 
as many churches in Newark and the vicinity on Sun- 
day foronoon. Evening missionary mectings were 
also held ina number of the churches. On Monday 
inorning a breakfast missionary meeting was held, and 
on Monday evening a general missionary anniversary 
was celebrated at Halsey Street Church. The Metio- 
dist says: ‘The missionary jubilee has been a great 
success. Collections were raised, and a large sum was 
contributed for missions.” 

GREAT EPISCOPAL CONCERT OF PRAYDR. 

The 20th of December wes observed by the Episcopal 

‘burch in this country and in England and her depen- 
dencies as a day of prayer forthe increase of the min- 
istry. From the staten.cnts of Episcopal bishops and 
missionary societies, i# appears that the demand for 
ministers and missionaries is on the inerease, whilst the 
supply is relatively falling off. This state of things led 
the English society for the propagation of the Gospel 
in foreign parts to propose tothe Episcopal Church cf 
this country to observe, in unison with the English 
Church, Friday, in Ember week, Dee. 20, as a “dey of 
intercession to the Lord of the harvest for an increased 
supply of missionaries.”” The same request was mad¢ 
of all the colonial bishops and their respective dioceses. 

The proposal was cordially received, and particular 
bishops issued pastoral letters calling upon their dio- 
ceses to enter heartily and carnestly into the proposed 
services of the day. 

The American Ifouse of Bishops also set forth a special 
service for the Gay, in which they recognize God’s work 
in former ages, in raising up instruments, such as Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, and Isaiah, to preclaim his will, and 
pray that so now he would call, sanctify and inspire 
other heralds of the Gospel. The prayer is eminently 
spiritual, earnest and fervent, such as every Genomi- 
nation on earth could utter with profit. 

And indeed there is no denomination that does not 
need to utter it. Causes that we cannot find time to spec- 
ify are extensively operating on the minds of our edu- 
cated young men, to quench the fire of devotion, and to 
destroy the spirit of self-sacrifice that are needed in the 
pastoral and missionary work of the church. The 
American Board recognized this state of things in their 
meeting at New Haven, and called upon the churches 
to unite in carnest prayer fer the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, to increase the missionary zeal, and self- 
denial of the churches, and tq raise up and qualify men 
for the missionary work. 

The same subject is also prominently presented in the 
united concert of prayer on the first week of the year, 
especially on Saturday, Jan.11. The Church universal 
then can on that day unite in this great petition. And 
never were the words of Christ more applicable than 
at the present crisis in the history of the world. ‘The 
harvest truly is plenteous but the are laborers few, pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he willsend 
forth laborers into bis harvest.” 






SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 

This is an Episcopal Society that performs for the 
Episcopal Church the same work which the American 
Edueation Society has performed for Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists. It has now become the genera 
practice of each denomination to have its own society 
or board for the education of the ministry. 

Bishop Huntington has issued an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the Episcopal Society, from which we take a 
few items. 

The Society has existed sixteen years, and has helped 
educate nearly three hundred men, who are now fulfill- 
ing their office in the dioceses, parishes, seats of learn- 
ing, and missionary fields of the land, as bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons. One hundred and twelve young 
men are now under its care, and nearly as many more 
are looking to it for aid. To meet their wants at least 
$40,000 is required for the next nine months. To thoso 
who say there are ministers enough, he says ask the 
bishop of any diocese, or any missionary superintend- 
ent, whether he wants more able workmen and devoted 
watchmen, toiling for the Master? ‘They will ail tell 
you that the church stands still, or moves with sad and 
disheartening slowness, for the want of them.” 

Remittances should be sent to the Rev. F. D. Harri- 





man, Corresponding Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCYENCE. 


The demands of the age on the defenders of Chris- 
tianity in our churches we have adverted to. They 
ought to understand the positions of science, and the 
real facts that are developed by it, and be prepared to 
defend the fundamental truths of Christianity against 
all assaults. Courses of lectures, with this end in View, 
have been organized in this country, in England and 
on the continent of Europe. Individual pastors also 
have delivered courses on the leading questions involy- 
ed. We are glad to chronicle a course of this kind by 
Rey. John Cotton Smith D. D., delivered on Sunday 
evenings in the church of the Ascension during Ad- 
vent. The topics are these: 

Pris answers of Christianity to the great questions of 

e age: 

Ist a y in Advent. Subject: “ What is Life? or, 
the Physical Basis of Life as related to Immortality.” 

2d Sunday in Advent. Subject: “Is Man a Gevelop- 
ed Brute? or, Evolution as Related to the Moral and 
Religious Nature of Man.” 

3d Sunday in Advcni. Subject: “Is there a Personal 
God? or, Law as Related to Will in the Universe.” 

4th Sunday in Advent. Subject: ‘Has there been a 
Personal Manifestation of God in History? or, The In- 
carnation as Related to Humanity.” 





FOREIGN. 
DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE—CONFERENCE AT GENEVA. 
ie preceding numbers we have given notice of a 

Conference to be held at Geneva, of Evangelical 
Christiansof all Gencminations. This conference was 
called by the Geneva branch of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance on their own responsibility, and much through the 
influence of Dr. Merle D’Aubigne. It wasnotintended 
to take the place of the ceeumcnical assemblies, called 
by the Alliance as a whole, nor to interfere with the 
approaching general meeting in New York. But in 
view of the fact that many Christians from all coun- 
tries visit Switzerland et that scason cf the year, it 
was consiGered desirable to unite them in prayer and 
conference in view of the existing state of the Church 
of Christ and the great conflicts of the age. 

The meetings of the Conference occupied one whole 
week, from Sept. 25 to Sept. 30. The first extended re- 
port of their proceedings occupies eighteen pages in the 
last number cf the Evangelical Christendom. There 
is a peculiar intcrest added to these meetings by the 
fact that they were called et the suggestion of Dr. 
Merlo @Aubigne, end were the last public meetings 
that he ever attended and this were his closing effort 
to promote the uwnity of the church. 

The building in which the meetings were cpened 
was the CALVIN MrmortaL TAtt, erected at the sug- 
gestion and by the eid of the General Conference of 

he Evangelical Ailianee, which met in Geneva in 1861, 
The first mecting was mainly devotional. Numerous 
foreigners, frem veriors cvangelical churches, were 
present, and were weicomed by M. Thecdore Necker, 
and addressed by Paster Couiin and Pastor Arnaud 
(of France), and led in prayer by R. Baxter and Rev. 
James Davis, of London, aud Professors La Harpe and 
Vignet, and others. 

After this important questions were considered in 
the successive conferences, by speakers designated 
beforehand. The first was, “The Bible in the face of 
Rationalism and Superstition;” after this, work and 
the condition of the working classes were considered. 
On this Professor Rosseeugh de St. Hilaire, Professor 
of History at the Sorbonne, delivered an address, in 
the large room of the Salle de la Reformation, capable 
of seating 2,000 persons. In opposition to the prevalent 
infidel tendencies of the werking classes, he vindicated 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the true protector, guar- 
dian, and benefactor of the working classes. The sub- 
ject of religious liberty was considered at length, and 
the favorable result of the efforts of the Alliance to 
vindicate and extend it. But it was held that there is 
still a demand for carnest effort to make religious 
liberty universal. On this topic addresses were de- 
livered by M. J. Adricn Naville, M. Serment, Pastor 
Arnaud, M. Theodore Wecker, of Geneva, Rev. A. 
MeMillan, of London, and M. de La Harpe, Professor 
of Theology. During the discussion, the intolerant 
principles of the Syllabus of Pius IX. were fully ex- 
posed, and cases of practice] persecution were largely 
recounted. Still, however, it was shown that in con- 
sequence of the cfforts of the Alliance the range of 
religious liberty had been widcly extended. 

After this, Paster Ducros de Loriol, from France, 
considered the question, before an immense throng, 
“Why should there eccur in Romish countries so many 
revolutions producing so little reform?’ The remain- 
ing subjects were, ‘‘The Evangelization of France,” 
“The Old Catholics,” ‘The reconciling of ihe different 
classes of the Social System: by the Gospel,” “How 
may Christians of different denominations, but agree- 
ing in fundamental doctrines, unite their energies in 
Christian labor,” “The duty and mission of Evangelical 
churches at the present time.”’ 

Very great interest was felt in the consideration of 
the action of the Old Catholics, and it was voted to ad- 
dress a letter to them expressing the interest and sym- 
pathy of the Conference for them. Dr. Merle d’Au- 
bigne was appointcd tv write the letter, which he did; 
and a peculiar interest is attached to it as the last pro- 
duction of his devoted life. The Jld Catholics were at 
this time in session at Cologne, and received it just be- 
fore the death of the venerated writer. It is an admir- 
able document. It proclaims the supreme and exclu- 
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sive Mediatorship of Jesus Christ, and that all men can 


‘gome to God directly through him, without priestly 


intervention; the supremacy and suffitfency of the 
Bible, 2s superior to all Fathers and traditions; the 
necessity of basing all true reformation on the Bible, 
and making Christ the centre and life of the Church; 
the necessity of a thorough moral regeneration, inde- 
pendent of ritesand forms; and the duty of union among 
all who love the same Redeemer and Lord. In conclu- 
sion, tho Conference says: “‘ Friends and brethren, wo 
ask to sharein your Christian afiection. Weinvoke on 
you and your work the biessing of the Lord, and we 
salute you from afar, trusting one day to mect in the 
Father’s liouse, through him who is the way and the 
door.” 

The addresses delivered during this weck were very 
interesting and important. Much light was thrown on 
the exisiing state of evangelical rcligion in Furope, cs- 
pecially in France, Germany and Tialy. 

The address of Pastor Ehrn’s cf the Lutheran Church 
at Geneva was very radical and instructive. Ho traced 
the, history cf the reactions ageinst Rome from the 
days cf Rouge to the present timo, cond analyzed the 
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policy cf the Jesuits, yhich became victorious in tho | 


Vatican Council. He expressed great sympathy with 
Dillinger and his followers in their protests against 
Rome, }::t iclt that the elements of priestly power and 
despotisin wore not yet climinated from their system. 

“What is the good of lopping off the highest branch 
of a teco which is diseased aud poisonous, while you 
leave the root aud stem to grow and still bear poisoned 
fruit? No; as long as Dillinger and his friends main- 
tain that tae priesthood 13 the necessary intermediary 
between Christ and the believer, as long as they refuse 
to acknowlodige that thore is an intimate, direct union 
of man with God by faith in Christ, they will never 
effect a radical and real reformation of the Christian 
Church. Wherever the priest places himself between 

thrist and the Christian, he throws his Lord and Sa- 
viour Joss Christ in the shade; wherever the priest 
raises himself above his brethren, there will always be 
the temp:ation for him to rate the laity, and for the 
laity io uceept a ready-made faith—cold, fruitless and 
dead.” 

Dr. Movie d’Aubigne, in the letter drawn up for the 
Confercnco by him, of which we have given a sum- 
mary, insisted on the same great and fundamental 
truths 

STATISTICAL CONTROVHRSY IN ENGLAND. 


A conivoversy of great moment has been for some 
time rasing in England caused by certain statistics 
pubiished by the Nonconformist. The object of the 
statistics was to produce the conviction that it is safe to 
rely on the voluntary principle to sustain religious in- 
stitutions cand build churches. To effect this the cities 
of Engitnd were classified by population, and reports 
made of churches built therein and religious accomo- 
dations furnished, by all the Gissenting bodies during 
a given period, a3 compared with the churches and ac- 
comodaiions of the Established Church. The reports 
are not yct completed and therefore wo shall not now 
take a goneral view of them. But fierce attacks have 
becn made upon their accuracy, and appropriateness, 
which havo lod to carnest defenses. The result will be 
a thorough investigation and final accuracy. The sen- 
sation produced by them is not surprising, for if, as 
they attempt to show, the voluntary principle does 
more for the support and extension of religion than 
the Established Church, the defenders of the church, 
will feel tliat their foundations are destroyed, and dis- 
establishinent ensured. 












The Week, : 


From Twesday, Dec. 17 to Monday, Dec. 23. 








URRUNCY questions are engaging the Com- 
mictes of Ways and Means. Mr. Boutweil is justi- 
fying his past action and seeking authority for futuro 
operations. Artemus Ward’s suggestion has not as yot 
been seriously revived, namely, to issue no new paper 
ourreicy, 2nd let that already in circulation wear itself 
out. 
—A committee of one hundred citizens of Louisi- 
ana are in Washington secking for a hearing on 
hject of their political troubles. The expedition 
was made contrary to the advice of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and offeeted nothing, a3 the Government has de- 
termined to await the decision of the courts, meanwhile 
ving the anti-Warmoth legislature as the repro- 
sentatives of law and order. 
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ston will, it is believed, Iny out streets in 
the burned district on the oid polygonal plan, making 
them, however, a little wider than they were. The 
Advweriiscr proves conclusively that the hypothencuse 
of a right-angled triangle is shorter than the sum of its 
other sides, and condems 2 rectangular arrangement 
on that account. 


—Bo: 


—Tke House Committee on Appropriations had 
@ special session on postal telegraphy, before which 
the president of the Western Union Company 
testificd, criticizing the Postmaster General’s re- 
Port, which, it seems, was written, so far as it touches 
upon tho subject in question, by an outsider employed 
for the purpose. 


—The French Committee of Thirty has resolyed 
itself into sub-committees which sit separately. They 





are understood to approve of the proposition for a Se- 
cond Chamber, but being desirous of due accord with 
the Government they await its action before proceed- 
ing to details The monarchist-republican wing of the 
conservatives seoms to be in the ascendant just now. 


—Secretary Fish has taken measures to check 
the immigration of Italian pceasanis, through an appea 
to King Victor’s government. An attempt will like- 
wise be made to stop the disgraceful traffic in little 
players upon string@d instruments, which has been in 
operation for several years. 


—Now is a good time for the Khedive of Egypt 
to shake off allegiance to the Sublime Porte. To has 
justi secured a loan of $12,500,080 from the Bank of Con- 
stantinople. Not much for a Wali street speculator 
or & railroad corporation, but quite enough for a Kho- 
dive to retiro on. a 

—Floods have followed close upon the gales 
which swept over the DEnzlish and French coasis last 
weok. The Thames, Trent and Derwent in England 
and the Seine in France have overilowed their banks 


to the sreat Giscomfiture of riparian residents, and to 
the Gesiruction of much Goatable property. 


His late Honor the Mayor of Nantes, France, lost 
his office because he did net afford suitable protection 
to the multitude of pilgrims who flocked to do homage 

re 


to “Our Ledy cf Lourdes” a few weeks ngo. 


—Hneouraging accounts ore published coneern- 
our ship-building interests, even on tho Atiantie sca- 
board. If the merchant-marine recovers its lost 
ground through its own energy and without special 
legislation, the gain will be permanent. 

—Ag is usual after a general clection, employees 
in the Navy Yards are recciving their Cischarges after 
a fashion which is humiliating to all save the few whose 
education in politics enables them to look upon such 
transactions with indifference. 


—A movement has for some years been on foot 
in this city for the crection of a grand “Palace” of 
Tudustry, something like thet at Sydenham, Eneland. 
The projectors are pushing offairs now, and money has 


becn to some extent subseribed, 


—A claim for compensation, on account of the 
barn burned whon Wilkes Booth was killed, has been 
denied by the Ffouse Committee. This practically 
throws out like claims to a large amount. 

—It is hardly necessary to state that a Cabinet 
crisis has occurred in Spain. If is always weil to men- 
tion these little affairs, for something ney come of one 
of them sometime. 

—Prinee Bismarck, as is asserted by telegraph, 
has resigned his place as Prime Minister of Prussia, 
owing toitlheslth. He still remains Chancellor of the 
German Empire. 

—Stokes, the murderer of James Fisk, Jr., is 
again approaching trial through the devious ways of 
our statute law regarding the sclection of jurors. 








ONGRESS.—The French Spoliation Bill was 
the regular business of the Senate, until the 
holiday adjournment on Friday. Mr. Cameron 
made a long speech in its favor. Routine business 
was in the main confined to the reception and 
reference of new measures. Consideration of the 
“ Battle-flag” resolution, and of the counter move sug- 
gested by the House, was deferred on account of the 
ilness of Mr. Sumner. In the House a resolution 
taking the President to account for the action of 
the Federal authorities in Louisiana was voted down, 
and the Deficiency Dill, calling for $1,241,929, was 
considered in Committee of the Whole, and passed 
after atwo days’ debate. A bill appropriating $100-, 
60) in aid of exhibitors in the Vierna Exposition was 
introduced, discussed, and finally passed. The action 
of the Credit Mobiler Investigating Committee in 
sitting with closed doors came up incidentally in the 
course of a personal oxplanation, and cccupicd a good 
part of Tuesday. Both houses listened on Wednesday 
to culogics on Senator Daviscof Kentucky. Aftor 
this, the Representatives began to look into the affairs 
of the District cf Columbia, wi:ich promise to unfold 
rather disereditably. On Thur y, business took 2 
financial turn, Mr. Wood, of New York, moving a 
series of resolutions looking to the prevention cf com- 
tions locking up gold and currency for speculs- 
tive purposes. Other questions, 2s to banking and 
revenue, eccupicd the greater part of the day. 








Pree ba! 





Adjustinent of diiferenees without resort to the 
law has always been the ideal cf reformers. Whiai, 
then, may wo expect in the future, if to-day a great 
speculator, rather than subject himself to the annoy- 
aneo of a civil process, turns over to a corporation, 
which threatens prosecution, property to the value of 
moro than nine million dollars? It willbe remembered 
that in our mention of the Wall Street flurry known 
as th» * Northwestern corner,’’ we noted the action of 
the..irio Railway Company in bringing suit against 
Jay Gould for nearly ten million dollars alleged to 
have been wrongfully appropriated by him during his 
Presidency of the railway. Since the arrest of Gould 
and the attendant excitements in Wall Street. there 
has been some anxiety on the part of the Erie stock- 
holders, owing to a scarcity of available funds, Pend 





ing nefotiations for relief in this direction, Mr. 
Gould sits down and writes a letter to Peter H: Wat- 
son, President of the Erie Railway, offering “for the 
sake of peace, because any litigation of such questions 
is more annoying to me than the loss of the money in- 
volved, and becauso I am sincerely anxious for the 
success of the Eric Company, in which I have a large 
pecuniary interest,” to transfer property of the value 
claimed, provided a full discharge from all liabilities be 
given in return. It is understood that Gould was, or is 
to be, suffered to buy 200,000 shares of Erie stock at the 
inarket price, as 9 part of the bargain. This gives him 
control of something like a quarter of the road, so 
that we may expect farther operations looking to 


“unification” of the Pacific carrying trade. 

Censure of Bowles Brothers, the foreign bank- 
ers, for their money operations, has been almost as 
universal 2s the announcement cf their failure. The 
news of the affair came by telegraph and was followed 
by numberless statements, so manifestly untrust- 
worthy that we have hitherto refrained from comment 
thereon. Ji anpesrs that these bankers have for some 
years been doing business 2t a pace which led the best 
established houses to distrust their ability to meecta 
evisis. The pcneral homeward movement of American 
tourists during the Pall months, caused co heavy a 
drain upon their resources thet suspension, ebrupt and 
complete, resulted. Driefly siated, the caure of the 
failure ccoms to heve been an inijudicious attempt to 
reconciis heavy ¢xypoucitures and smell commissions, 
An official examinetion in Lendon ‘has shown that the 
firm has issued letters of credit to the amount of £160,- 
000, on its personal security. This is only one item of 
the account, butit shows the ba:is en which the broth- 
ers conducted ticir business. Twomembers of the firm 
have been arrested end held to bail, one in Massachu- 
setisand the other in London. So many homeward- 
bound American travelers are cmberrassed by this 
failure that it causes very general inconvenience, if 
nothing worse, xt home and abread. 

Mr. Sumner's resolution touching the revision of 
our rebcilion records made something of a stir in Con- 
gress, Cnough, indeed, to causc a counter move in the 
louse anticipating definite nection on the part of the 
Senate. In the “General Court” of "Massachusetts, 
the matter was promptly taken in hand. A. resolution 
of censure was introduced some days ago but did not 
come up for consideration until Wednerday, when the 
lower house spent the forcnoen in debate, the greater 
part of the speakers being strongly opposed to tho 
Senator’s resolution, whatever may have been their 
opinions as to the propricty of a vote of censure. There 
was naturally, 2 deal of talk which may be reckonet 
23 bombast, but a proposition for indofinite postpone- 


} ment was lost by o majority cf one, and the direct vote 


on the resolution iiself wes corricd by 103 ageinst 76. 
Tn the Senate similar metiens for pestponement end 
reforenco were Gefeated and tho resolution of censure 
was ndopted by 2 vote of Varin: 8. The text of the 
resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, the fon. Charles Sumner, 2 Senator from 
Massachusetts, has proposed on the ficor of the United 
States Senate to erase from the flags of the republic 
and from the registers of the army all inseription 
mementoes and tokens of the battles and victories 0; 
the Uvion army in the Jete war of the rebelion ; 

Resolved, That this attempt to degrade the loyal 
soldiery cf the nation and their grand achievements 
meets our uncualificd condemnation, and merits the 
disapproval of the people of the Conumonwealth thus 
niisrepresented. 


—Twenty-ine pew-holdcrs of the Old South 
Church in Boston voted, erainst twenty-three, in 
favor of loasing the ancient building to the United 
States for a Post Oniee, the Icave to run two years, at 
$23,009 a year. Ft was farther decided to offer the 
property to the Massachusctis Listorical Society, at a 
price to be fixed by three diiuteresicd persons, 8o 
there is stil a chanee for the Old South, which has 
seen the sucecscive burnines cf Boston for a cen- 
tury ard @ half, and aforded a roilying-point for 
the firemen ¢ ast conilagraticn. <A very 
gallant fight was miaxie to save tho cdifico, and tho 
country Was surprise hagrincd when, befcre the 
fire was fairly out, Bosto is began to talk of pulling 
down that 3 narrowly cscoped burning. liow- 
ever careless York end the rest cf America may 
be about historical budicinges end tho like, Beston is 
expeeted to know their vaiue end preserve them for 
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posterity. We hope thet the receded purchase-money 
Wil be forthcoming, ord that the chuich may beecme 
the property of the Disterical £ 7h be Kept fore 
ever 9s a rclie cf colomal times, 


Having found Living icone by means of one agent 
the frerald. hes set about firding cut tho truth in rele- 
tion to Cuba by means cf another. Its representative 
has mace the tour of of) atiainable pois within tho 
lines of both partics; bas secon the invide ef a Spanish 
dungeon; hes triumphed 23 a represcntative of the 
press ovcr all obstacles, ond returns clive to tell the 
publie what he saw. Fis conclusion is, thet the inecr- 
gents oro much seronser then is goneraly bclicved, 
and that it is utterly out of the powcr of Sn2in to throw 
into the field 2 force strong cnoussh to hold tho Cirrf- 
fected provinces. Ho estimates the force of the Cubans 
at eight thousand fighting men, and thinks that the 
Spanish officers are having too casy and luerstivo a 
time of it to desiro an carly termination of hostilities. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 








THE VELOCITY OF NERVE CURRENTS. 


N interesting article on this subject, in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, by R. Radau, has been 
translated by Mr. A. R. Macdonough, and is published 
in the January number of the Popular Science 
Monthly. It is shown that thought never springs in- 
stantaneously under the influence of an external cause. 
The nervous current, which transmits sensations to 
the brain, requires @ certain appreciable time; and a 
similar interval is consumed in the transmission of the 
commands of the will to the members, which obey tho 
motive thought. Several attempts have been made to 
measure this velocity. A doctor of the middle ages, 
conceiving the nerves to carry a material fluid, fan- 
cied its speed must bear a relation to that of the blood, 
in the inverse ratio of the areas of their respective 
channels. This calculation gave “six hundred thou- 
sand million yards per minute—six hundred times the 
rapidity of the motion of light.”". [We quote this from 
the article above mentioned. Whether the medixval 
doctor or his modern commentator is to blame, we do 
not say; but the rate given is not six hundred times— 
is is only about thirty times—the velocity of light.] 

Haller, reasoning from the number of letters he 
could pronounce in a minute, and the number of mus- 
cular motions requisite for each, deduced a speed of 
154 feet per second for the nervous current. His rea- 
soning was erroneous and his data were loose; but he 
stumbled upon a tolerable approximation of the true 
result. 

Helmbholiz, the distinguished German physicist, has 
solved the problem by a new and satisfactory method. 
He measured directly, by means of a galvanic chro- 
noscope, the period that elapsed between the irrita- 
tion of a frog’s muscle and its contraction; also, the 
period between the excitation of an adherent nerve, 
and the contraction of the muscle. The difference 
shows how long a time is required to send the news of 
the irritation to the brain, and the command of the 
brain to the muscle. The speed of the nervous current 
was thus found to be, in the frog, nearly eighty feet 
per second. Irfiprovements of the experiment, and its 
application to the human subject, have shown that 
sensation is transmitted in the human body between 
90 and 100 feet per second. This is certainly not very 
high speed; and it shows pretty clearly that the 
“nerve-fluid” is not identical with electricity, though 
electrical currents exist in nerves. ‘The reader will 
see, on reflection, that people killed by lightning must 
die without pain, since the electrical discharge trav- 
erses the body so much more swiftly than the currents 
of sensation. 


THE COLORS OF THE CHAMELEON. 


HIS animal experiences very frequent modifi- 

cations of color in the course of a single day. 
From Aristotle, who attributed these changes to a 
swelling of the skin, and Theophrastus, who assigned 
fear as their cause, to Wallisniéri, who supposes them 
to result from the movement of humors toward the 
surface of the animal's body, the most different opin- 
ions have been expressed on the subject. Milne-Ed- 
wards, thirty years ago, explained them by the suc- 
cessive inequalities in the proportions of the two 
substances, one yellowish and the other violet, which 
color the skin of the reptile—inequalities due to the 
change in volume of the very flattened cells that con- 
tain these substances. Bruck, renewing these re- 
searches, proves that the chameleon’s colors follow 
from the manifold diffusion of solar light in the col- 
ored cells—that is to say, from the production of the 
same phenomenon remarked in soap-bubbles, and all 
very thin plates or fibers. Its colors, then, come from 
the play of sunlight among the yellow and violet sub- 
stances distributed very curiously under its wrinkled 
skin. It passes from orange to yellow, from green to 
blue, through a series of wavering and rainbow-like 
shades, determined by the state of the light’s radia- 
tion. Darkness blanches it; twilight gives it the most 
delicate marble tints; the sun turns it dark. <A part of 
the skin bruised or rubbed remains black, without 
growing white in the dark. Bruck satisfied himself, 
moreover, that temperature does not affect these phe- 
nomena. We take this account from a fascinating 
article on “Light and Life,” translated from the 
French of Fernand Papillon, and published in the 
Popular Science Monthly for January. The iridescent 
hues of fishes may be explained in a similar way. 


PLUMMETS. 


N the American Naturalist for November, Mr. 
John G. Henderson enumerates, describes, and 
figures some of the curious aboriginal relics, known 
as “plummets,” which have been found at various 
points in the United States, and offers conjectures as 
to their uses. The name given to them indicates 
their general form. They have been found of stone, 
iron ore, native copper and silver. Mr. Henderson 
suggests six different uses which might have been 
made of them. They might have been employed as 
sling-shots, as sinkers for fishing-tackle, as instru- 
ments for some game, as implements in some religious 
ceremony, as personal ornaments, or as plummets. The 
third and fourth suggestions are purely hypothetical, 





and have no supporting evidence. Mr. Henderson in- 
clines to the last; but Prof. Putnam considers these 
relics as representing—acccrding -to size, material, 
shape and finish—pestles, sinkers, spinning weights and 
ornaments. The use of the stone weight in spinning, 
to keep the thread stretched, is natural a priovi, his- 
torically attested, and not yet extinct, it is said, among 
the Indians of the Northwest. 


THE LOST ARTS. 


R. WENDELL PHILLIPS recently deliv- 
ered, in New York, for the how-many-hun- 
dredth time, his famous lecture on this subject, and 
the Tribune reported it in full. It is, of course, inter- 
esting; but it strangely confounds legend and fact; 
and ignores some plain and elementary distictions. 
For instance, Mr. Phillips takes pains to argue from 
the minuteness of ancient gem-carvings that the mi- 
croscope is not so modern as we think. Does he not 
know the radical difference between the magnifying 
glass and the microscope? From an alleged ring with 
a gem in it, through which Nero looked at the gladi- 
ators, he infers that Nero had an opera-glass. This 
repeats the error we have pointed out. The know- 
ledge of the magnifying glass among the ancients is 
not at all surprising, and need not be so ingeniously 
inferred. There is a description of a burning-glass in 
the Nubes of Aristophanes; any drop of water could 
have given the idea; and it is scarcely possible to man- 
ufacture glass without obtaining portions of it in forms 
that will magnify objects. But the invention of the 
microscope is a very different affair, and came to pass 
only after the discovery of the camera obscura. The 
story of the way in which Solomon’s temple (or some 
other ancient edifice) was protected with spear-heads, 
which the sentinels touched, to ascertain the electrical 
condition of affairs, if correctly reported, seems to in- 
dicate that the ancients knew as much about lightning- 
rods as Mr. Phillips. The fact is, that the “lost arts”’ 
are very few, and mostly not worth the finding. Out- 
side of the glass business, which is the strongest point 
in their favor, the achievements of the ancients were 
principally accomplished by individual patience and 
manual dexterity on the one hand, or by masses of 
men, under despotic direction, on the other. An ele- 
ment in both cases was the small value of labor. The 
art which they had, and we have comparatively lost, 
is the art of wasting time. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HINT To GRuMBLERS.—‘‘ What a noisy 

world this is!’’ croaked an old frog, as he squat- 

ted on the margin of the pool. ‘‘ Do you hear those 

geese, how they scream and hiss? What do they do it 
for?” 

‘‘Oh, just to amuse themselves!”’ answered a little 
field-mouse. 

“Presently we shall have the owls hooting; what is 
that for?” 

“Tt’s the music they like the best,” said the mouse. 

“ And those grasshoppers; they can’t go home with- 
out grinding and chirping; why do they do that?” 

“Oh, they are so happy they can’t help it!” said the 
mouse. 

“You find excuses for all. I believe you don’t un- 
derstand music, so you like the hideous noises.” 

“Well, friend, to be honest with you,” said the 
mouse, “I don’t greatly admire any of them; but they 
are all sweet in my ears, compared with the constant 
croaking of a frog.”’—Apples of Gold. 





KILLED BY NIGHTMARE.--A certain Monsieur de 
B. died a few days ago in the Rue Ge Clichy, under 
the following circumstances: M. de B. had for some 
time past been insane. His insanity had taken a 
strange form; he imagined himself a Chinese, wore the 
costume of the Celestial Empire, and spoke a strange 
jargon invented by himself, and which he seriously 
believed to be pure Chinese. This was a very inoffen- 
sive menomania; his family had therefore taken no 
precautionary measures further than that of prevent- 
ing him from going out. M. de B. awoke the other 
day, covered with cold sweat, declaring that the Em- 
peror, Tchong-Tcheou, had condemned him to impale- 
ment. He asked to be left alone. When, at the end of 
two hours, his friends re-entered his room, he was 
found on a chair, sitting bolt upright, with his hair 
standing on end. ‘Heavens! how I suffer!” gasped 
he; “itis going through and through me!” <A doctor 
was sent for, and M. de B. was placed by force in a re- 
clining position. ‘It is too late,’ he cried, ‘ the stake 
is broken in my body!” and he expired under the full 
conviction that he was actually impaled.—Temps. 


-CORNERS are not confined to Wall Street, 
New York, or to State Street, Boston. Neither are 
they made wholly by dealers in stocks and bonds. The 
Zulus of South Africa do not need a missionary to 
teach them to be shrewd. Though a strong and robust 
people, they have a decided weakness for womankind. 
They have as many wives as they have means to pur- 
chase, and, unlike many in civilized countries, they 
buy not with gold, or houses, or estates, but with cows. 
Twenty, thirty, fi*y, or a hundred cows are given for 
a wife, according as the girl is young and beautiful, or 
otherwise. One bold Zulu operator with large capital 
once bought up all the young and desirable girls in the 





market of the whole region, and compelled all who 
wanted to buy to pay him most exorbitant prices for 
wives. Of course there was much distress, and this 
disastrous state of things attracted the attention of 
their Government, and the recurrence of it was pre- 
vented by a law, which fixes the legal price of a wife 
to be only ten cows. No man can collect more than 
this by law. He may receive fifty if he will, but he 
can force no one to pay more than ten.—San Francisco 
News Letter. 


—A landlord in Paris, who was particular about 
not having children to muss up his rooms, asked a pro- 
posing tenant if he had any. With a solemn face, he 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, six, all in the cemetery.” He got the 
rooms on @ lease which said nothing about little folks. 
and in due time, to the horror of the landlord, the six 
youngsters appeared. They had been in the cemetery, 
sure enough, at the time stated, but they had been sent 
there to play. 

—Dr. Tyndall treats us to a long account of 
religious men who have opposed science and been 
defeated. I may say justly defeated, as setting them. 
selves against one way in which God makes known his 
will. But I could give a far longer list of men who 
have set themselves to oppose Providence and prayer, 
only to find that, as Beza said, ‘‘God’s Word is an anvil 
which has worn out many a hammer.”—Dr. McCosh 
in the Independent. 


—aA professor in a certain college had taken his 
class out, on a pleasant afternoon, to exercise them in 
practical surveying. The next morning they were to 
be examined on the same. The first man was called 
up. Said the professor, ‘‘ How would you go to werk 
to survey a lot of land?’ (Deep thinking, but no 
answer.) ‘If a man should come to you to get you to 
survey a lot of land, what would you do?” ‘TI think,’» 
said the student, thoughtfully, “I should tell him he 
had better get somebody else!” 


—In early times in California, military titles as 
handles to the name were very common. John Phoenix 
tells the story that he was one day leaving San Fran- 
cisco by the steamer. Everybody else was taking leave 
of friends, but he did not know a soul in the crowd. 
Ashamed of his loneliness, as the boat sheered off he 
called out in aloud voice, ‘Good-bye, Colonel!’’ and, 
to his great delight, every one on the wharf took off 
his hat and shouted, ‘‘ Colonel, good-bye!” 

—The Chemical News gives a very interesting 
paper ‘‘On the Presence of Gold in Sea-Water,” by 
R. Sonstadt. The proportion of gold in sea-water is 
stated to be less than one grain to the ton; conse- 
quently, especial precautions ase necessary to detect 
and obtain this very small quantity. The processes 
given are said, however, to be very satisfactory. 

—The Methodist Recorder suggests that when 
the churches are investigating the merits of a candi- 
date, and inquiring whether he is “smart,” and whether 
he can “draw,”’ it might be well to press another ques- 
tion, viz: ‘Is he religious?” 

—Josh Billings says: ‘‘There iz one thing about 
a hen that looks like wisdum—they don’t kackle much 
until after they have laid their eggs. Sum pholks are 
alwus a bragging and a cackling what they are going 
tew do beforehand.” 

—General Berdan, of sharpshooting fame during 
the war of 1861, has established himself in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, as a manufacturer of fire-arms, and is said 
to be doing a very profitable business. 


—Since the generality of persons act from im- 


pulse much more than from principle, men are neither 
so good nor so bad as we are apt to think them.—Hare. 


—The Congregationalist says it would not be a 
bad idea to sit down at the feet of a horse and learn hu- 
mility. Jusso. Sit down at the hind feet of a mule, 
and if he don’t humiliate you, pull his tail and tickle 
the inside of his legs with a stable-fork.—News-Letter. 

—The total vote of Kansas, according to the offi- 
cial returns, was about 103,000, an increase of 42,000 in 
two years. This indicates an increase of population of 
over 100,000 a year, which is believed to be unprece- 
dented in the history of any State. 

—A Seotechman asked an Irishman why farthings 
were coined in England, and Pat’s answer was, ‘‘To 
give Scotchmen an opportunity to subscribe for char- 
itable institutions.” 

—Happy are families when the government of 
parents is the reign of affection, and the obedience of 
the children the submission of love. 

—There is said to be a circus-rider in Montreal 
who is an Italian princess. Her father drove her out 
for marrying his gardener. 

—An unsuccessful attempt is said to be on foot 
in Maryland to produce a “corner in oysters.’’ In fish, 
now, there might be a chance for an angle.—Boston 
Globe. 

—Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved ; waste 
of health seldom; but the waste of time, never. 

—A civil guest will no more talk all than eat all 
the feast.—Herbert. 


—How to put a horse “on his mettle :” Shoe him. 
—Something to boot: An impertinent dun. 
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The Little Folks. 


ROY HAMMOND’S FIGHT. 
Tus Dovxncore, Nov. 27, 1872. 


R. EDITOR: There’s one question I'd like 
to ask you, and I want you toanswer truly hon- 
‘est, just as you think, and it’s just this: Do you think 
it’s ever right for boys to fight? My mamma don't, 
but sho wasn't never a boy, she was only a girl when 
she was a youngster, and you know they never get 
their dander raised like boys; and of course she can’t 
know how a fellow's mad gets up sometimes till his fin- 
gers just tingle to pull hair, and his feet fairly ache to 
kick; I don’t mean to go at it in cold blood, but when 
there’s a good reason to be mad. Now, I want to tell 
you about something that happened to me, not long 
ago. You seo my papa’s a Greeley man, and, of course, 
the day after ‘lection he felt pretty bad, and he didn’t 
look ono bit pleasant either at breakfast, though we 
children kept as still as mice, and behaved splendid ; 
and I saw mamma put three big lumps of sugar in his 
coffee, stead of two, and keep smiling and talking to 
him, just as if nothing had happened. Yet he didn’t 
smnile or hardly speak to her, but she’s got so used to it 
she never minded, but went on just the same. Well, I 
didn’t fecl very good-natured myself, and when Dick 
Field came up to me, when I was playing with my dog, 
and said, ‘*‘ You are the son of a fool, for my papa says 
nobody but fools voted the Greeley ticket, and your 
papa is a red-hot Greeley man,” why, of course, my 
breath began to come a little quicker, and my fingers 
to grow alittle warm. But I didn’t say anything, but 
just went on with my play with Bute, and shouldn't 
have thought of touching him if he’d stopped there. 
But you see he didn’t, but says he, “‘Why don’t you 
fight? you dar’sent, you darn Greeley coward.” I tell 
you I just let fly then. I didn’t stop to think what 
mamma would say or anything, but just how I could 
give him what he deserved. But at first I got as good 
as I sent, for my nose began to bleed, and when I saw 
the blood it made me madder, and I tucked in some 
pretty hard knocks, till his nose run a bigger stream 
than mine did. Then Bute pitched in and tore a holein 
his trowsers that took his mother an hour to mend Pll 
bet. I got one black eye, but when he went bellowing 
home I saw out of my well one (both his were shut), and 
I guess he'll never call another boy a Greeley coward, 
now he’s found out how they can fight, speciaily if 
they havea dog along. Well, after it was all over I 
began to feel pretty sober, for I knew mamma would 
feel dreadfully, and 1 never could make her understand 
how I couldn't help it any way, and I was afraid too 
she’d send me right to bed, and give me nothing but 
bread and water for the rest of the day, and I was so 
faint and weak and felt such a goneness at my stomach 
as papa says, that I’d a great deal rather had a hard 
whipping, and had my dinner as usual, and I knew we 
was going to have something extra nice that day, for 
mamma always does when papa don’t smile and talk 
much at breakfast. 

Well, I went home, and right to mamma, and told 
her the whole truth, just as it was, and you can’t think 
how sad her face kept growing as I went on; and when 
I got through her eyes were full of tears, and there’s 
nothing makes me so soft-hearted as to see the tears in 
my mamma’s cyes. You see she’s a littie bit of a wo- 
man, I guess in a year or two my head will be as high 
as hers, and it did seem mighty mean for me to make 
her feel so bad. Well, she talked with me a long time, 
and said she was disappointed in me, and she feared I 
couldn’t be trusted any more, because I’d let my angry 
passions rise, and lots mo «, till she made me feel as if 
I was the very wickedest boy in the world; and she 
asked me to promise her I never would fight again, no 
matter how much there was to provoke me, and I gave 
the promise, or at least I promised I never would unless 
some of ‘'em called my sister Floy a red head, and if 
they did I should lick ’em. She didn’t say anything 
more, only she bit her lip and drew a great long sigh 
and went out of the room. She didn’t say anything 
about the bread and water, or a flogging cither. So 
you see I’ve given my word not to fight, and I’m not 
going to break it, but I should just like to know if you 
do think its such a dreadful wicked thing as mamma 
does, to stand up for your rights. We are having big 
times at the Dovecote, now I tell you, for Joe and I’ve 
got the mumps, and papa’s got the horse disease. I 
Suess you'll laugh at that, but we don't have any 
laughing at our house now-a-days. You sec papa— 
he’s sick and—weil, I don’t know as he’s cross, but 
he’s “ peculiar,” Jane says, and he don’t want the 
least bit of noise anywhere; and mamma combs his 
hair every day, and I never saw her do it before 
only Sundays. Dear mamma, she does have a hard 
time of it with three sick babies, for papa is as much 
of a baby when he is sick as any of us, she says, and 
Joe and I think he’s more of one; anyway, he keeps 
mamma with him most all of the time, and Joe and 
Thave only Jane to take care of us. Jane's good, but 
she isn’t mamma. I guess you’d laugh to see Joe at 
the table. He hasn’t lost one meal of victuals yet. His 
cheeks look just liko a chip-mukk I saw when I was 
up to crandpa’s, that had got both chops full of 
nuts. You see, he (Joe) always did think a great deal 
ef good things to eat. Boys most always do, you 
know; but Joe goes ahead of any boy ever I saw for 











taking care of his bread-basket, and it comés pretty 
hard on him to shut off his rations. Well, he'll eat 
till it hurts him so bad, great tears as big as beans will 
rum down his cheeks; and then he'll slip round to 
mamma and lay his head on her shoulder till it eases 
up a little, and back he’ll go and at it again. Joe 
always was dreadful spoony about mamma, but I'm 
going to grin and bear it like a soldier, and not be 
such a baby; but I do hope papa will get well before 
we do, so we can have mamma some of the time to 
tdke care of us; wouldn’t you, if you were two mumpy 
little chaps? Good bye, 
Roy HAammonp. 








BELIL’S BALLOON. 
BY PAIGE DWIGHT. 


HAT an airy, fairy, rose-colored treasure it 
was, tied to a button of Bell’s downy white 
cloak! The child sped along with the bright globe 
floating above her, as if she were some white ship in 
full sail through a topsy-turvy world, with a curious, 
new-fashioned anchor trying in vain to hold her fast 
on 2 sea of blue azure. After she came indoors, the 
cloak must needs come off, and the string was safely 
transferred to four fat fingers and a very small pink 
thumb. Presently, somebody wanted to rub her little 
nose, and tho fingers and thumb forgot all about the 
business in hand, and flew at once to the assistance of 
tho distressed bit of a pug, when—oh, direful calamity! 
—up went the fairy globe straight toward its sister 
planets. 

Fortunately it stopped several miles this side of Mer- 
cury, for it chanced to run against the ceiling; but it 
was all tho same to its bereaved owner—it was far, far, 
out of reach. 

Mamma was with Mrs. Jones discussing the Zenana 
missions, and nurse was in the bathroom, and when 
the latter flew to the door, Bell was gazing up at the 
runaway world, her arms stretched to their utmost 
length, and tears streaming dewn her checks. 

“Oh! my bahoon—my bahoon!”’ she cried. 
back—pcase, do!” 

The naughty balloon scemed to wag its hoad roguish- 
ly, but Katio very soon settled its lofty airs, by com- 
pelling it to draggle an immense length of string that 
Bell might have it at her command. The long string 
dangled at tho side of her crib when bedtimo came, 
and in the darkness of midnight, mamma heard a 
sweot voice suddenly ask: 

‘Pink bahoon, is’oo there? I tan’t find ’oo.” 

Tho balloon was as good as new the next morning, 
and Bell kept an affectionate hold on it until noon, 
when it was sent up to the ceiling to wait for lunch to 
be over. She was down longer than usual, and when 
she came up what a spectacle met her gaze! Her rose- 
colored world had entirely disappeared, and all that 
remained was a wrinkled bit of—stuff, that is all I can 
eall it, for it was unlike anything but a collapsed bal- 
loon. 

A suppressed giggle was heard under the low bed, 
and nurse immediately dragged 2 very dusty boy out 
for confession. It was no less a personage than Bell’s 
big brother Tom, a boy six years old, and a whole foot 
and a half taller than she. Tom was like a stick of 
striped candy, streakedly made up of good and bad, 
and ho was quite ready to confess after his own fash- 
ion. Ile hopped round the room on one foot, chuck- 
ling and singing. 

“Protty balloon, ain’t it, Bell? I cut it, I did, end 
I’m glad of it, too! Cry, now, do; baby, ery—cry— 
ery—cry—cry!’’ poking the remnants of his sister’s 
treasuro close to her sorrowful face. She only stood, 
with tears in her cyes, asking, in her sweet, grieved 
voice: 

“What for did you do it, Tommy?” 

Now, mamma had been sitting in the next room, 
sewing by the window, and she had very quick ears; 
so Tom’s fandango was suddenly cut short by a per- 
omptory call: 

“Thomas, come here, at once!” 

He obeyed, giggling still, but only to keep his cour- 
age, for when mamma said Thomas, something appall- 
ing was sure to be in prospect. 

Sho put her glasses astride her noso as he came in, 
and gavo hima long look. No judge in gown and wig 
could look more portentous than mamma, when her 
straight nose went up and her sharp eyes came down 
through thoso dreadful glasses. 

“Oh, it is you!” she said, at last, very slowly. “I 
couldn’t believe my ears, but I see they were right.” 

Tom’s heart began to quail, but his face did not show 
it. Mamma looked very grave, and her voice was 
solemn and pathetic. 

“Oh! how Bell loved that little balloon,’’ sho went 
on. “She even slept with it last night, and has been 
taking such joy and comfort with it all this morning. 
It is gone, never, never to como back again. We can- 
not buy another, I suppose, for a long time. They 
havo nono in our shops, and the man seldom brings 
them from the city. How lovely and patient the dar- 
ling child is, not calling youn bad name even, but 50 
grieved! Do you suppose that when the Lord sent 
littlo Gell into this house, He sent her to be wronged 
and abused, to have her toys stolen and her heart 
broiien ? 

‘*No; He sent her to be loved and cherished and 
helped by a great, noble brother, three—years—older— 
and—nearly—twice—as—tall—as she.’’ (Very impress- 
ively), ‘‘ Do you think that dear Father will leave this 


* Tomo 





seme | 


precious child to bo teased and worried by a mean, 
graceless boy? Don’t you think it would be better 
and wiser for the Lord to take little Bell, and give her 
to some kind, generous, manly boy, able to treat her 
as 2 brother should?” 

Tom suddenly turned and walked away, and mamma 
heard a repentant wail, slightly smothered by the bed- 
clothes, proceeding from his room. 

She stepped to his side, and laid her hand on his 
beautiful curly head. 

“Oh! I’m aoful sorry I cut it!" 

“Of course you are, dear; but what's to be done 
about it?’ 

“There’s my bank." 

* Yes, I know.” 

“T can pay her—a whole dollar," sighed Tom, just 
venturing to raise his head and meet mamma's eyes. 
(She had dropped the glasses). ‘I can watch on the 
corner, p’r’aps, every day till the man comes.” 

“You needn't give Bell a dollar,” said mamma; 
“but you may give her twenty-five cents, and tell her 
how very sorry you are.” 

What a relief it was for Tom to unlock his bank, and 
tako out tho money and run to Bell, grieving in Katie's 
arms, with a kiss and an apology; and he gave hera 
second kiss and a loving squeeze before he came back. 

Nothing more was said about it until toward night, 
when Tom came to mamma, swelling with grief. 

“Oh, mamma!" he found voico to say; “that shav- 
ing-cup—have I money enough to get it?’ 

“No, dear!” said mamma. ‘ Didn't you think of 
that? I did. The shaving-cup with the pretty gilt 
letters, costs just a dollar, and if you had not been un- 
kind to Bell; you would have had the money to get it 
for dear papa’s Christmas present. I’m sorry for you, 
but you see how it is.” 

“ Oh, dear,” said Tom, trying by both courago and 
coat-sleeves to keep back tho tears that would come, 
“T tell youthat’s awful hard! I haven't bought liq'rice 
for a month, 'cause I wanted that cup for papa. T’ad— 
I'd sct my heart on that. Oh, dear!” The coat-sleeves 
wero of no avail, and Tom dropped on the nearest 
stool, and yiclded up his tears. 

“I suppose Bell had set her heart on her palloon,"” 
said mamma. ‘ Don't you think she was patient?" 

“Yes, I do!” sobbed Tom, with emphasis. 

Just then mamma left the roor.. I think she went 
after her portmonnaic, intending co talk a little more 
with Tom, and then make good his loss. 

He sat silent for a few moments, then a smile crossed. 
his face, and, stepping into the closet, he knelt down, 

nd said, catching his breath now and then: 

“Oh, dear Lord, I was awful mean to Bell, and I feel 
dreadful bad! Christmas is day after to-morrow, and 
I want to get father a china shaving-cup with gold let- 
ters on it. Please, give me twenty-five cents. Oh, oh, 
how I po want it! Bless Bell, too, and send the bal- 
loon-man over. Amen.” 

The closet and hall doors were very near together, 
and when mamma came in, there were tears in her 
eyes and she didn’t say much to her boy. 

The next day, however, the bank was opened, and a 
dollar was found inside, 

Tom told papa all about the mystery the day after 
Christmas. 

**Papa, how do you suppose the Lord put that twen- 
ty-five cents into my bank?” he asked, after he had 
ended. 

“Why, I think,” said papa, “ He told an angel of His 
that lives on our street to attend to it,” and papa 
leaned over mamma’s chair, and kissed her on the 
forehead. 





A New Licutr on Turnas.—‘ Halloa, young 
fellow!” said the cock to the shephera’s dog, eyeing 
him very fiercely as he ran by, “I've a word to say to 
you.” 

“Say on,” said Shag; “Iam ina hurry.” 

“T wish to remark," said tho cock, “that there has 
been a great mistake made in the stackyard; and you 
ean tell your master that he and the other man, in- 
stead of turning the corn-end cf the sheaves into the 
stack, and leaving the stubbles outside, should have 
done it the other way. How are my hers and I, do 
you think, to get at the grain under the circum- 
stances?” 

“Oh ho!" said Shag, ‘‘you fancy that farm-yards 


were made for fowls; but the truth is, fowls were 


made for farmyards. Get that into your head, and 
you won't meddle with arrangements which you can’t 


understand, and in which you have no concern. 





Christian Weekly. 
BABY’S WALK. 
( NE step: mamma’s near you, sweet, 
Two steps: bless the little fect! 
Three steps: move the tooties so. 
Four steps: such a way to go! 


Five steps: that was bravely done. 
Six steps: don’t you like tho fun? 
Seven steps: never mind the fall. 
Fight steps: that’s the best of all. 


Nino steps: what! not tired yet? 
Ten steps: hurrah, little pet! 
Eleven steps: turn about, and then, 
Twelve steps: mamma’s arms again! 
—George Cooper, in the Nursery. 





The Puzzics witl be found this week on paye SAL 
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“THE PET’S PARADISE* 
BY FARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


P before the daylightis our Golden Hair, 

Looking for her petkins, all so cosy there; 

Snuggling puss and puppy, ere she’s washed 
and dressed, 

“ Bye-lo, bye-lo, baby:” singing them to rest. 


Like a chattering brooklet, shining in the sun, 

While in goiden mazes shadows o’er it run, 

Sits our bright-eyed baby with her cloud of 
hair— 

Wavy, gay and gleaming in the morning air. 


“Come, my star-cyed darling—Nurse you 
mustn't keep.” 

“‘No, Lisn’t weady; Kitty ain't as’ecp.” 

Wicked, bright-eyed Kitty! many an hour 
*twould take— 

Many a song to shut those eyes, so saucy wide- 
awake |! 


Boozy, lozy, puppy seems a hopeful case; 

Searce his eyes are open in his sleepy face, 
Wicked Kitty meditates giving him a claw 
With the littlo prickers in her velvet paw! 





Little fairy mother, with her earnest eyes, 

Softly broods above thei, in flowery paradise, 

Nursing, watching, cooing, with tircless ten- 
deriness, 

Motherhood and womanhood in her babe'’s 
caress. 

Kitty is so wiliful—such a wild young cat! 

Pupyy is so stupid—what a care is that! 

In her cyes of innoceace gathers purpose 
decp— 

“ Wait a minute, Nurscy! 
as’eop !” 





I'm ditt’n ’m 


Ah, poor grown-up mothers, with your way- 
ward race, 

Romping, frisky, stolid, Clasped in one em- 
brace, 

How our star-cycd darling, with her baby 
cares, 

Mirrors forth your larger lives, hopes and 
loves and prayers ! 


Different natures, jarring, held in one embrace, 

Find within our mother-arms their abiding- 
plaice. 

But there is a Larger Love, us and ours that 
bears, 

As we clasp our little one, with her Jittle cares. 





THE LITTLE RUNAWAY. 
A SKETCH. 


Murguerite, aged four, and 
SCENE. 


PERSONS. 
Thomas, threc years older. 
Tie trundle-bed. 

é ee will kittens and puppies go 

to heaven when they die, if they 
ure real good?” 

“To! they haven't got any souls!” 

“ Yos, they have. <A soul is what looks 
out of your eyes; and you just look in 
their eyes and sce!” 

“ How ridiculous! I tell you, I know 
they haven't, because—well, I never 
heard of kittens and puppies with souls, 
and I’m ever so much older than you 
are.” 

“T don’t care. Mother said our souls 
were good and naughty; and I’m sure 
my kittens and puppies are sometimes 
good, and sometimes naughty. You 
ought to see them scratch sometimes, 
and how they stop when I say, ‘Now, 
children, behave!’ Of course it’s souls! 
What makes them different from dolls? 
I don’t believe dolls have any souls. I 
couldn’t make Maria say her prayers one 
bit. She wouldn’t even stay on her 
Iknecs; she kept tumbling over on her 
face.” 

“Well, your kittens don’t pray, do 
they 7?” 

“No, not exactly—not yei, because 
they haven't learned how. You know 
how. You know what grandmother 
says, ‘Young folks will be young folks.’ 
But they kneel down Deduiiful, and put 
their heads in their hands—only of 
course, they will jump right up again.” 

Here a sleepy grunt from Thomas, who 
has got very tired playing ball, and 
doesn’t feel at the moment particularly 
interested in the subject of kittens’ and 
puppies’ souls. Marguerite rattles on a 
little longer, indignant at his skepticism 
and indifference. Her last words, just 
before she drops to sleep, likewise are, 
“Souls! my mother says your soul is 
what you love with; and they love me 
like everything !” 





Moruing came—a bright June morn- 
ing. Margucrite’s mother stole to the 
trundle-bed, to wake the sleeping chil- 
dren with a kiss. There lay Tom, so pro- 
foundly buried in healthy boy-slumber 
that twenty kisses would have no effect 





*Written upon LOBRICHON’s beautiful pain 
ing, “ Little anaway and her Pets.” “ 





on him. If the Slecping Beauty in the 
Fairy Tale had been a boy, he wouldn’t 
have waked so easy. Boys have to be 
shaken! 

But Margneorite’s place was empty. In 
vain they called her, and sought her up- 
stairs and down-stairs. There was no 
trace of her. On the chair were the 
clothes she had worn ycsterday—even 
her litile stockings and shoes, untouch- 
ed. The family was troubied, but not 
greatly frightened; for Marguerite was 
always Going odd things, dreamily getting 
into all sorts of scrapes, and coming out 
all right. 

Sure cnouch, in half an hour the nurse 
came running into the breakfast room, 
and called Vather and Mother and the 
rest of tho folis, who all went on tiptoe in- 
to the conservatory, just out of the par- 
lor, Where the new invoice of kittens and 
puppies was kept. Marguerite heard 
them comings, though, and wien they 
reached the door, she faced thom with an 
earnest look quite superior to all consid- 
eration cf her fault ia running of with- 
out warning, or the trouble it might have 
caused to them. Whata charming pic- 
ture she made, as sho stood with a kitten 
and a puppy in hor arins, the rest of the 
litters frolicking at her side and around 
her fect, the sunlight touching with carly 
gold the leaves of the rare planis, ard 
flashing new glory through her long, fair 
locks, that were stirred by the breath of 
morning. But her cyes were the crown- 
ing fasciaation—such beautiful, large, 
deep, innocent, brave oyes, in Which cager 
quest and utter faiua were bloné in such 
fashion as oldcr people never know. And 
out of her sweet, firm mouth came tho 
words: 

“T know they have souls, mother. Tom 
says not; but what should he know about 
it? Ue isn’t acquainted with them, and 
he doesn’t love them, But they love me; 
just look at them i” 

If a painter could have caught her 
beauty then! Well, he did catchit; and 
it is portrayed with rare delicacy and art 
inthe painting called “ Little Runaway 
and her Pets,” upon which Mrs. Stowe 
has written the charming litile poem 
which heads this page. The great 
French painter, Lopricnon, had painted 
just such a picture of his own beautiful 
child, and Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. bought 
it, as the subject of all others best adapt- 
ed to be re-produced in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy, for a present to the thousands of 
homes visited weekly by The Christian 
Union. Tt was chromo lithographed by 
Jehenne, the renowned artist of Paris, 
and it makes an exquisite picture, which 
is given away to every one of our subseri- 
bers. Aside from the pretty subject, and 
viewed merely asa piece of cChromo-litho- 
graphy, it is a singularly delicate piece of 
eolor. The hand-printed proofs just re- 
ceived from Paris show that Jehenne has 
worthily sustained his artistic reputation 
in this transcript of Lobrichon’s latest 
work. 





A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever of- 
fered, is to be found in an Agency for taking sub- 
scriptions to 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


with which is given away the largest and best 
Preinium Picture offered, the new and exquisite 


$12.00 
FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


ealled “The Little Runaway and her Pet's” 
(Qleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
printing in oils—fhe perjection of Oii-Chromo.—We 
niso give the superb $10 pair of Genuine French 
Oil. Chromos,, “Wide Awake’? und * Fast 
Asleep,’’ subjects Lire-Sizkb—churming fae sim ites 
of original Oil Paintiags. This paper kas the 
argest circulation Ob ic world, Tt will next your be 

e better than cver. Serizl tales by world- 
mous authors, L. M. ALcorr, EDWARD EGGLES- 
TON, HARRIET BercuEerR STOWE. cte. New and 
brilliant contributors, dMustreted Holiday Number 
and back Nos. of Miss Aleott’s story Prom. The 
most taking “Combinations and the laraest com- 
missions! One Agent made $800 in 8 ménths; an- 
other S537 in *5 days; enother $4.40 in one week; 
one $37.60 in one day; and many others from %5 
and 310 to MO per day. This year our offers are 
even more profitable. 

No walting for the premiums. THe SUBSCRIBER 
GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS THE AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
To get good territory, crelusivel) assigned, send 
early for circular and terms! J. B. FORD & CO., 
New York; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, 1.; San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 
WA Aq TT ~. D An Agent in every Town 
and County to make #100 
per month selling that standard and popular sub- 
scription book, WILLIAM CULLEN. BRYANT's “ Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song,’—500 volumes in one. A 
book for the popular heart. A prime favorite with 
Agents and People. 800 pages, elegantly printed 
and bound, with choice full-page engravings b 
the best artists. Liberal terms! Address J. i 
KORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, N.Y.; 11 
Bromfield St:, Boston, Mass. 75 West Washington 
St., Chicago, il.; 839 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
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*EDW’D EVERETT HALE, 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 
THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class ¢7 the 
world, has enabled its publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Departu-ent by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and cditors, and give these 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 

A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 
Beccher ha3 alveady been begun, and wiil be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINCUISHED WRITERS. 

The Pubiishers have erranged for seve- 
pal terial tules by the most popular and famous 
Amorican writers, to commence at diifcrent 
periods Guring she year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of * Little Women,” “ Litlic Men," “The 
Oid-ivasivioned Girl,” ete., ete. 

Hier now Story, full of fresvh life and 
beauty will be commenced in our liustrated 
Hotiday Number! Also 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Unele Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wifc and 
J,’ “Sam Lawson's Stories,”’ etc., cte., 

Ticr new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife and I,” and wiil probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


SA i] THN 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
“artior of * The Hoosier, Schoolmaster,” “ The 
Ind of tie Werid,” cic. 
A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 
ADODTCH: 
ROBERTSON GRAY, 

This is the nom de plume of another 
favoiite story-writer, heretofore known by 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales publishcd over 
his own _neme. 

The above Serials in book form would cost 
nore than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
alro many others whom our increasing re- 
sourees cnable us more and more widcly to 
scek out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writfes of England and Amer- 








ica. 

For (3873! 
Rev. WASHINGTON CELIA BURLEIGH, 
GLADDEN, {Rost TERRY 


’ 
of the Independent.'Mus. R. 8S. GREENOUGH, 
J.B. T. MARSH, |LOUISA M. ALCOTT, | 
f the Advance.' GRACE GREENWOOD, 
tev. LYM ABBO?, |\CARL SPENCER, 
of the Christiuu Weecity.| Mrs, AMELIA E. BARR, 
R. W. RAYMOND, of the/And other famous wo- 
Fnyineering and Pianng} men. Also, 
Journal. President PORTER, of 
Rev. ABLL STEVENS, hale College. 
of the Metnodist.|President GILLMORE, 
Rev. H. ALLON, of the of Univ. of California. 
British Quarterly Kkevicw.|Rev. LEONARD BACON, 
CuAs. DUDLEY WARNER,|_ D.D., Yale Theol. Sem. 
of the Hartford Courent.|Bishod HUNTINGTON, 
of Central New York. 
Bishop CLARK 
of Rhode Island. 
Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, 


> 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., 
D.D 


THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
Rey. EbW. BEECHER, 








of Old and New, 

And other famous News- 
paper men. SO, 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
J. W. DE FOREST, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
ELIgU BURRITT, 
Mrs. H. B. Srowek, 


Mus. H. W. BEECHER, |And many others. 





A Department of Questions and Answers 

Has been established which will every 
week answer qucrics on religious, moral, bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 


terest. 
7 
FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful lilustrated Holiday 
Number of December 18th, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and_interesting 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others. In this commences Miss Al- 
cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 


every new subscriber. 
OUR NEW PREMIURI! 
QUISITE FRENCH 


A MCST 
OLECGRAPIL 


“ Oleegraph”’ is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Itatian printing in -oiis—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting ccnicr - piece 
to “ Wide Awake” and 
* Kast Asleep,” 
entiiled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Peits.’’ 


The publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this last year, offered asa 
ee to every subscriber those two pretty 

‘rench Oil Chromos, now famous as * Wide 
Awake” and * Fast Asleep.”” The thousands 
of letters which we have received, praising 
these lovely child-heads, have been so much 
more extravagant and enthusiastic than were 
our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Novy, just as“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiums, 
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jot these beartiful pictures is ($10) 





so our next year’s premium still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they can not make and 
print Chromo-Lithographs as well as French- 
men. We know tkat, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankecs —- to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that ig 
a point where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and woithy 
centcr-piece to * Wide Awake” and “Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
FAO SIMLLE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and isasubject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the del- 
icacy of conception, tne sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole ihing, makes it a picture that a A one 
must welcome. It is a_charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
prestly for the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
master of that art art in the whole world. 
This is the 
Largest and Tandsomest French 

Oi! Chromo ever offered 
by any newspaper. The size- (1414 x 21144 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby ’’ Chiomos put together (nearly 50 
square inches largcr); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
tor $12 to $15.00 Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have every 
reason to believe that we_ shall have a ful 
supply of these pictures in New York within a 
few weeks. We Lave many letters asking if 


“Wide wake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeecd, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are stillin 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tire of them.”” We 
therefore shaH continuc to PRESENT 
EME PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
who pefers them. The regular market =e 
BOLULARSS size 10% x 12% inches each. 

Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be Gclivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers as 
wellas new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy among 150,000 
names )every rencwal should be distinctly siated 
as such, in the letter-ordering; and every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will reccive the CHRISTIAN UUION for 
one year, the Illustrated Holiday number, the 
opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
to January Ist, and the choice between the 
two pe premiums, viz: the charmin 
PAIR of Oil Chromos, “* Wide Awake” an 
* Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLEO- 
GRAPH, “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 


HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN Union for two years, the Ill- 
ustrated Holiday Number, the opening chap- 
ters of Miss Alcott’s new story to January 
Ist, and both of the Picture-Premiums, 


3. Any one sending $3 for bimself and 
$5 for a new subscriber, (i. e., Siv Dollars in 
all) shall receive one copy of the CHRISTIAN 
Unron ior a year,and both Picture-Premiums ; 
and the new subscriber shall receive one copy 
of the paper for a year, and either of the two 
picture-premiums be may choose: end both 
Subseribers shall receive the Liustiated Hol- 
iday Number free, and ell the epcning chap- 
ters of Miss Alcott's new story up to January 


if 


“The Picturc-Premiums thus preserted 
are deliverable at the Pubiication opice. Tf the 
subseriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
wrapping, mailing, &c., of cither premium 
($3.10 altogether) tho pictures will be mailed 
post-paid; and if the subscriber sencs 26 cts. 
more ($3.85 eliogether), the copies so meiled 
will be stror mounted, sized, end var- 
nished, cil recdy jor jran:ing —the pair of 
Chromos on card-beard ond the Cleeg1iaph on 
limp car ss. Or, tho Clcograph mounted 
en canvass and wooden stretcher Cractly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., $3.85 amust be 
sent by express at expense ct rrbsc riber). 
The mounted form is much the best for 
the subseriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and in the vast 
quantitics we prepare, it can be done more 
uniformly and at a quarier of the usual ex- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 
tor their pictures mounted. : 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. 

t= FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED..&3 
The earlier you renew your Sub- 
cription, the sooner you get the 
Picture. 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York: 
‘¢F"State plainly which Premium Pictare 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing + 
also state whether it is a renewal or a new 

subscription..24 
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Financial. 
a! 


For the week ending Dec. 2 


Wail Steet.—Tightness in the money market 
nas been the feature of the week, rates ranging 
from 7 per cent,, to 7 per cent. gold, and evon 
higher, up to & per cent.a day. The $6,000,000 de- 

sited with certain city banks in October for the 
relief of the market, have been gradually with- 
drown, 2anithe market has at no time been benc- 
fitted by the operation. In London money is easy— 
the discount rate remaining at 5 per ceni.. and the 
pank gaining £600,000 in bullion. 

Governmert Bonds, have ruled a fraction 
Jower during the week. On Wednesday the offers 
for 5-203 were at such figures and for so small an 
amount, that none were accepted. 

State Bonds.—Tennessees are firm at 0, North 
Carolina (railroad) 60, Virginia 56. The courts have 
decided in Virginia that coupons must be received 
in payment of taxes. 

Stocks have been dull rather than active, on 
the general list. The settlement of the Erie suits 
against Jay Gould has made some excitement in 
Brie. The Chicago and R. I. Co. has notified the Ex- 
change of a new issue of $6,000,000 of stock, thirty 
days from the i6th inst.; and the N. J. Central has 
announced that on the th inst., 50,000 shares of 
full paid stock will be registered in place of a like 
amount of scrip. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week : 

Gold (lowest 1114).......112}4,112%,11214,112,111%,111y 








VD. 8. Ss, "G1, COUP ...cccccscccccce 111,1114,110 % ,110'4,111 
ie S eh. Sane bosib a enbemeasannee 118%Y,113! 
D. B. 6s, “Sl, COG. ...cccccrcsccccsee 1173¢,117% 11756 1174 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup....,...113,112% 112 ,1129,11214,112 
U. S. 5-20, 64, coup......11334,112% , 112% ,1125¢,11244 112 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup.:.......... 113% ,1154,1134,,113,11224 
U.8.5-20, ’68,coup........ 116% 1164 116% 116} ,116,115% 
U.S. WWD, TOG. ccccceecs.0. 1095¢ 10934 ,100%4 ,10034 109% 
inns cn nccacsisecaies 1099¢ 10954 ,1093¢ ,1093¢ 
U. 8. Currency, 6s..... 1123¢ 11256 ,1124,112%,11234,112% 
i Ra Se eee - 9636,9734,981¢ 98,97 97% 
RAMMIDI Sc 2 Xcscscuxnsnescs cn ebaeiane 118$4,117,11714 117% 
MIN hc caseecdendee nepdeceesson 71367156 , 7256 7256, 7256 
Northwestern....... ++-(@X. COU.) 831¢,83,82°Y 8214 82% 
Northwestern pref............ hain 00%. 8748 185%, 8881 
(is Eoin ccccscses ahaa ae 545¢,5434,5414,| 

St. Paul pref.......... intnbanniotnnnh rE TIKIT 4 
Lake Shore...... aewadnen senna 9414,0514,95 94% 556 
EE IE déisncdiccnncnsnnce 10Y, ‘110%, %,11014,110%, 110% 
Central of New Jersey...........-e.sseee 102,1004 100% 
PE Es as hdc cscccccmecaceesensc 83¢,75,7814 81,8234 
Western Union.............. 7934 ,8014 ,803¢ 807 ,813<,803¢ 
Union Pacific............. icatensasecsneon 37. 38,37 X88 
Picncanacdertatcacnsesssacemcneed 53,533 534,574,613 








BUSINESS NOTICE, 








BANKING OFFICE OF Fisk & HaAtcn, } 
NEw YORK, Dec. 23, 1872. § 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD is about completed. Its immediate 
promise of business is very large ; its earnings 
onthe disconnected portions will reach this 
year nearly $1,000,000, without mineral or 
through business. from which its revenues as 
acompleted road will be largely derived. Coal 
mining operations, fron furnaces, rolling- 
mills and manufactories of all kinds will soon 
crowd its whole line; while the producing 
West and manufacturing East are eagerly 
awaiting the opening of this new Trunk Line, 
which is destined to have so important an in- 
fluence upon the transportation of their pro- 
ducts, 


The FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS of the Company, the total 
amount of which is only $15,000,000, are secured 
upon a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
are among the best securities in the market, 
fully equal in intrinsic value to the CENTRAL 
Paciric Bonps. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of $100 $500, and $1,000, coupon or re- 
gistered, and at their present market price, 86 
and accrued interest, are very desirable. 


The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par—the price to-day being 102 to 102 1-4, with 
coupon %n, due Jan. 1, of three per cent. gold. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BonDs amount to $2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 


and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 


terest, is assumed by them. Their market 
price to-day is92to92\, also with a 3 per cent. 
gold coupon on, due January 1. As they have 
recently been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise to 


he prico of CenTran Pacrrics, being sub- | 


stantially the same in character and value. 


mene CHESAPEAKE and OHTO, ol CEN- | 

~“Tand WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, allof | 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable In- | 
vestment Securities in the market; which in | 
time must become very scarce, especially as 
the Government will probably, during the | 
coming year, pay off in gold another large lot | 
of FIve-TWENTIES, and issue in their place | 
Five Per Cent. BoNDs. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government | 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- | 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general | 
banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








TO GUARDIANS AND EXECUTORS, 
THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY— 
Capital $1,000,000—are offering First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds, guaranieed by themselves, 
at par and accrved interest. Every Bond is 
secured by Real Estate of double value, ap- 
praised under the most rigid rules, and ap- 
proved by the following Exccutive Com- 
mittec: Roserr Lenox KENEDY, ADRIAN 
IseLin, Joun D. MAXWELL, CHARLES But- 
LER, SAMUEL WLLLETS, ECGENE KELLY, PETER 
McMARTIN, Wh. REMSEN, and Henry P. 
HAVEN. 
. JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 
No. %6 Cedar Street, New York. 








INVESTMENT BONDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company now 
has in full operation, with regular daily trains, 
&21 miles of road. A distance of nearly 200 
miles more is constructed. The Minnesota Sec- 
tion, immediatcly on its completion, entered 
upon a satisfactory business, including local 
traffic and the large carrying-trade of the 
Northwestern British Settlements and the 
Hudson's Bay Company. The recently com- 
pleted section of sixty-five miles, on the Pa- 
cific Coast, at once commands a profitable bus- 
iness between Puget Sound and the Columbia 
river, heretofore done by coastwise steamers. 
On the opening of spring,with more than 500 
miles of Road in regular operation, the Com- 
pany will control the extensive and productive 
trade of the Upper Missouri, much of Montana 
and the Northwest. The earnings of the Road 
for 1873 will be large. 

Arrangements for pushing construction vig- 
orously the coming year are progressing sat- 
isfactorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land ac- 
cruing to the Company in connection with the 
portion of Road now virtually constructed, 
some Two Million acres, of excellent average 
quality, are in market and their sale and settle- 
ment progressing. The average price thus far 
realized is $5.66 per acre—which is at the 
rate of more than $100,000 per mile of 
road for the whole grant. 

The Company has already begun the proces- 
of redeeming and cancelling its First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, as they are now being re- 
ceived at {.{O in payment and exchange for 
the Company's Lands. 

With these accomplishod results and most 
favorable prospects, the Company is now sell- 
ing its First Mortgage 7-# Bonds for the pur- 
pose of completing its line of road. We re- 
commend them as a well-secured and unusually 
profitable investment. They have the fol- 
lowing elements of strength and safety: 
They are the obligation of a strong corpora- 
tion ; they are a First Mortgage on the Road, 
its right of way, Telegraph line, Equipments 
and Franchises, and a first lien on its Net 
Earnings. In addition to this usually snfli- 
cient security there is pledged for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, a Land Grant 
of 12,800 acres per mile of road through 
the States, and 25,600 through the Terri- 
tories. The rate of interest (seven and three- 
tenths per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
8 1+ currency. Gold checks for the semi-annual 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed to 
the Post Office address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For Sale 
by Banks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Financial Agents Northern Pacijie R. R. Co. 
memes House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., t 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Cireular seitaees 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
| sued available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on 
idemand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
| Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
| cility afforded usually with City Banks. 


10 | Per Ct. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Ct. Nebraska Schoo! Bonds. 











| The gd and most remunerative of bond in- | 


vestment 

| Total emeount of Kansas School Bonds issued to 
| Retief th 1872, $1,369,606; amount outstanding Jan. 

1, 1872. . 

Balance “ea been redeemed. 
Choice lots for sale below pa per rby 

FILCH, OTIS & CO. 
No. 11 Pine 8t., New York. 








10 PER CENT. First Mortgage on Im- 
| proved Real Estate in Illinois, worth three 
arrd “dag co , oo e best security omored. 
| th N & TOMS, Bloomington, Ill., 
theirs pamphlet” 





ses Thinois asa place of Li Investment.” 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Gent. Cold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through Jersey City. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Jt is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT IS 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 
PINE STREET. 


25 


_ CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 





A 7% per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CoO., 
Bankers, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Ssrecet. 


Banking House 
OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 

DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. 
INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 

CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT issued, bearing 
interest available at all business centers, Collec- 
tions made on all points. 

SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS on San Francisco. 

STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on 
commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- 
ment securities for sale. 

We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON and 
WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS 
A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence 
of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. 
Pamphlets and circulars relating to the bonds 
furnished on application. 


woodnD é& DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 

—— securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilyo & Co. 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Bor, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 

Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

La aren all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advestised subscription prices. 

hey otiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 


Ceneral Banking Business. = 
10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co., Neb. 


GUARANTEED by Nebraska City Nat’l Bank. 
Value of property, $15,000,000, For salc be- 
low par, also other choice soourities. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & 














& CO., 


‘NOW IS THE TIHE 
TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE NEW YORK 
FIRESIBE 
COMPANION. 


The Great Story Paper of America, 
and the Best Popular lilus- 
trated Family Newspaper. 
SPLENDID ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1873. 
A New Story by EDMUND YATES, 
entitled 


A BAD LOT. 


Humorous Articles by Petroleum V. Nashy. 
A New Story by Oliver Optic. 
ARTICLES FOR WOMEN BY 
Emily Faithful & Elizabeth Dudiey. 


These distinguished authors, with the following 
list of old favorites, who have made the FI RE- 
SIDE COMPANION heretofore so popular, 
have ali been engaged for the new year :— 


HRS. SUMNER HAYDEN, 
CLARA PERCY, 

MARY GRACE HALPINE, 
ELIZABETH DUDLEY, 
LUCY RANDALL COMFORT, 
J, W. MACKEY, 
CAPTAIN CARLTON, 

S. W. PEARCE, 

BRICK TOP, 

G. L. AIKEN, 

TONY PASTOR, 

JOHN ELDERKIN. 


A SERIES OF a ARTICLES 


Popular American Writers. 

A Series of Original Articleson Parlor 
Games and Home Amusements, 
Parlor Theatricals, Characes, Magice! Delusions, 
Scientific Experiments, Levyerdem: Divining 
Oracles, Card Gemes, cte., including all that is 
humorous, droll, and amusing, in the whole range 

of games. 

During 1873 the FIRESIDE COMPANION wilt 
contain More Newand Poewertul Coutinued 
STORIES than have ever appeared in any 
American paper. Ocr arrangements for the New 
Year surpass all previous efforts; the veetly in- 
creasing circulationofthe THE FIRESIDEHR 
COMPANION enables usto complete our en- 
gagements upon ascale of rnexampled liberality. 

Fhort Stories, Sketches, Poetry and Biography; 
Answers to Correspondents: Humorous Articles, 
Reading for the Little Folks, Fashionable Chit- 
Chat for the Ladies, and other interesting de- 
partments, will be mainteined without regard to 
expense. 

We endeavor to make THE FIRESIDE COM- 
PANION the best, most useful, and most desirable 
paper in America. 

OUR TERMS FOR 1873. 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
One Year—Single Copy............+ 00 
One Year—Two Copies............. 00 
One Year—Four Copies, ($2.50 each) 10 00 
One Year—Fight Copies............ 20 0 

Those sending £20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled toa copy FREE. Getter- 
up of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2.50 
each. Specimen copies sent free. 

GEORGE MUNRO, Pablisher, 
$4 Beekmen St., New York, 
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SEEDS. SEEDS. 

Our Combined Iilestreted Cata- 

legues of SEEDS AND PLANTS for 

L 1*%73, numbering 175 pages, and con- 

taining 2 Colered Plates, mailed on 
receipt of 2% cents. 


IN PETER HENDERSON & CO., Scedsmen, 
7+ 3s Cortlandt Street, 


NEW York. 


L 
A 
N 
T 





Banke 3, 14 Pine &t. | 





PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest | 
money on First-class Real Estate at ten per cent, | 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New York, 
and will’ guarantee the collection of all loans made 
as its Agency. 1 charges paid by the bor- 
rower. New York and New England references, 
and full particulars sent on application. 
Merrill (ate Governor of Iowa), President. 

Address JAMES B. HEARTWELL, See’y. 

Drawer 167, Des Moles, Ta. 


ENT. 


ss TE Firesv MORTGAGE SEVEN PER iT. 
Ne GoLp BonpDs of the JACKSONVILLE Mili- 


nois) NORTH WESTERN and Sousm EASTERN | 


RAILROAD are a safe investme Price &5 and 
accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & CoO., 
ft) Exchange Place, RM. as 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Strect, New York. 
Agents for the sale of the following Reilroad 


Bonds. 
The CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jerscy. 


EPOSIT TO-DAY IN ‘THE SAV- 
INGS BANK 
Chartered by the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. No. 185 Bleecker St. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


Samuel | 


SEEDS. 


Gene ‘ral and special, ‘trged to send 
for sample ond Circular of “PE 
PLES MONTHLY,” Pittebugh, Pa. 
They’ Heetontich. Best, hecy pert and 
tretcd 6-pare rer rer for the 
Pop wulcr irom Maine to 
t rolesand biggest 
7 type, new “ heads,” 
No mean 
ie cro ded 


| SEEDS. 


“AGENTS 
'WANTED. 


l most beautiful iiius 
home published anywhere. 
s—takes on ely quiets Ci 
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Send for Cir- 
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bury, Pa. 
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DO YOU SIN 
| soe % Heart-Songs by the author of “ When 
you and I were Young, Magrie?”— “Kiss ME, 


[AMMA,” “ SILVELTLAIR,” und “* MAMMA IN HEA- 
x EN.” eoch cts. (Picture titles.) A new, superb 

Oil Chromo, worth £3.00, and these 3 sange, sent for 
£1.20. Hither Song and Ghromo, 75 cts. Address, 


BUTTERFIELD & CO., 257 Madison St., Chicago. — 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Farm and Garden. 


IMMIGRATION—A NEW PHASE. 


ROM a communication in the Country Gentle- 

man, we learn that an English capitalist, Mr. 
George Grant, is probably the largest landowner in 
America, and that his purchases have been made with 
a view, after securing a paying investment, of protect- 
ing at least a portion of the English emigrants from 
the extortions of speculators. The tract of land in 
question consists of alternate sections along the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway, amounting in all to sixty-nine 
thousand one hundred and twenty acres. A line 
drawn entirely around this would include a like quan- 
tity of land still held by the Government. Mr. Grant 
purposes selecting from the class known as “small 
farmers”’ such persons as desire to increase their farm- 
ing operations. To them he will sell more land than 
they can buy from the Government, on terms so liberal 
that they will be able to put nearly all their capital 
into improvements. He will reserve for himself enough 
land to form a large stock-farm, upon which he will 
have within two years fifty thousand head of miscel- 
laneous stock, the care of which will furnish employ- 
ment for a number of men, and will insure a home 
market fer a large amount of grain. Buildings for 
storehouses and the like are already in course of erec- 
tion some ten miles east of Hayes City, Kansas. Strange 
to say, this English landholder has determined to fol- 
low the plan so successfully adopted in Greeley and 
other Western towns, of inserting a clause in all leases 
whereby the lessee shall pledge himself not to allow 
the sale of liquor or the establishment of disorderly 
houses. He intends to purchase the alternate sections 
still held by Government if he can secure the necessary 
legislation. How all this will pay as an investment it 
is of course impossible to say; but its projector is con- 
fident, is reported to have plenty of moncy, and pro- 
fesses a desire to do good. 


LINSEED TEA. 


WO handfuls of seed in a gallon and a half of 
boiling water, makes tea of a suitable strength. 
The seed should be placed in a vessel, and the water 
poured upon it. Cover it closely for a quarter of an 
hour or so, and then add two quarts of cold water; it 
is then fit for use. The American Veterinary Journal 
says that this is not only valuable as a restorative, but 
is very effective in cases where the respiratory or di- 
gestive organs are inflamed. The editor of the journal 
used it very successfully in the influenza which pre- 
vailed a few weeks ago in the North, and which has 
now, if report be true, nearly run its course in the Gulf 
States. The mucilage and oil which the seed contains 
lubricates the parts and soothes the inflammation, be- 
sides which the nutritious properties are very consider- 
abie. The animal generally drinks the tea with cager- 
ness, and in the event of prostration from the effects 
of disease this is to be reckoned as a great gain. A 
little honey added, makes the tea move palatable, and 
in case of a cough, still better as a medicine. It is also 
useful in acute or chronic diseases of the urinary or- 
gans or of the kidneys. 








A WELIL-T0-DO CLASs.—We hazard the assertion 
that no class of equal average means live so well as 
American farmers. One of these, possessing a farm 
and buildings worth from five to ten thousand dollars, 
will gather about him and enjoy more real comfort 
than could be obtained from the income of a hundred 
thousand dollars in New York. He may live ina 
more commodious dwelling than a metropolitrn citizen 
having ten thousand dollars annual income. He may 

ave his carriage and horse. His table may be sup- 
plied with everything fresh in its season. His labor is 
less wearing than the toil of counting-rooms and offices, 
and he has more leisure.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


HORSES VERSUS OxeN.—A paragraph is going 
the rounds about a trial of speed which lately occurred 
in France between horses and oxen. The contend- 
ing teams consisted of four animals, and the load was 
in each case ten thousand pounds of beet-pulp. This 
was to be drawn twenty-three kilometers, or about 
twelve miles. The race was apparently against time, 
and the four horses won by seven minutes, time three 
hours and six minutes. But then you see the oxen can 
be fattened and sold to the butcher after they are 
worthless for work. . 


AGRICULTURE IN TEXAs.—“ Agriculture,” says 
the Texas Farmer, “is making such rapid advances in 
this State, that two years ago there was scarcely an 
agricultural society in the State. Now there are some 
forty organized, and others in pragress of formation. 
The great revolution from slave to free labor, so far 
from discouraging the Southern farmer, has only sha- 
ken him up from his lethargy and compelled lim to be 
energetic, self-reliant, and willing to learn everything 
that can aid his farming under the new regime.” 


A Nick Disttnction.—“ Now, my young friends, 
suppose twelve men buy twenty-four bushels of wheat 
to be divided equally, how many bushels is that for 
each?” Boldest of the boys—“ Please, sir, we’ve not 
gone that far.” “How is that? Your teacher told me 
you had learned all the first four rules!” Boy—“ Yea 
sir, but we have always done our sums in potatoes or 
turnips—we have never had wheat.” 





AUTUMN CROcUSES.—We have just seen, in Mr. 
Barres trial grounds at Tooting, several valuable spe- 
cies of autumn crocuses in flower, which, wlfen they 
become more plentiful. will doubtless find a place. in 
every collection. blooming beautifully as they do from 
September until November.—London Gardener. 

Snow FENcEs.—The St. Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road Company is planting a crop of acorns along its 
line of road on the prairie, to protect the track from 
driving snow-storms. It has adopted this method in 
lieu of the snow-fences used for that purpose hereto- 
fore. 








Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Dec. 25, 1872. 














CHROMO DELIVERY. 
E Fee week we gave the following notice : 


“* By the time these lines fall under the eye of our subscri- 
bers, the Chromos for every name upon our immense lists will 
have gone out from this office and will be delivered, or are on 
the way—either by mail or agent—unless by oversight, or er- 
ror, some names may have been omitted. And if, atthe end of 
one week after reading this notice, any subscriber shall still 
be without his pair of Chromos, we request that we may be 
notified of the emission by a letter, giving full name and ad- 
dress, date of subscription, and amount of money sent.” 


We find by reports from our various offices that one 
week will be too short a time to allow for the deliveries 
by express, and the traversing of ground by our deliv- 
ering Agents;—and we have had also all along much 
trouble of delay by mail. Therefore, in order to save 
our subscribers unnecessary anxiety and the writing 
of useless letters, we request them to wait ten days af- 
ter receiving this noticc before writing to inquire about 
the straggling few chromos that may not then have 
made their appearance. 

We can assure our subscribers that they are not haif 
so glad to get the pictures as we are to have sent them. 
Every new lot gone out is a relief to us. We have now 
on hand many thousands more than we needed to com- 
plete our list of nearly 130,000 pair, and these we have 
ordered ahead soas to be ready for the constant and 
continuous demand for the pretty ‘‘ Babies’ for new 
subscribers next year (or renewersif they prefer them). 





OUR NEW OLEOGRAPH. 


\HE artist who painted the beautiful child for 
our premium picture this year, in making up the 
pretty group of kittens and puppies, with a represent- 
ative of each of those “warring races’ in the little 
girl’s arms, called it (Deux Ennenis sur un Terrain 
Neutre) ‘‘Two Enemies on Neutral Ground.” But, 
this striking us as too long a title, we abridged it to 
“Neutral Ground ”’—a name taken in haste and with- 
out consideration. Mrs. Stowe’s charming little poem, 
“The Pet’s Paradise,” which was written on the pic- 
ture suggested a poetical and attractive title. But 
that has finally been replaced by one that is more de- 
scriptive of the facts in the case, and the name of our 
Oleograph is and will be hereafter, “ Little Runaway 
and her Pets.” 

This explanation is to clear up any ambiguity that 
old subscribers may have found in our use of various 
names for the same picture. The hand-proofs of this 
new art-work have compelled the admiration of the 
most critical, and certainly, as a mere piece of Chromo 
lithography, it is one of the most Gelicate and exquis- 
ite pieces of color we ever have seen. 

Now, whoever wants the new Oleograph, the charm- 
ing center-piece to “ Wide Awake” aud “ Fast Asleep,” 
should without delay RENEW his SUBSCRIPTION! 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


L a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. Exxinwoop’s verbatim phonographie re- 
ports of the Rev. HeNry Warp Bercurr’s sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 


added at the earnest request of many), and indication | 


of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(* Plymouth Collection ”’), 

The CHristrAN Union, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums, ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who 
ask for it, ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plkymouth Pulpit will be sent for one year 
Free to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Dnron who, besides his own, will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, for the Curistran Union, (in- 
cluding, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums). 





SPECIMEN NUMBERS 

of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly publication of H. W. 
Beecher's sermons in pamphiet form) will besent FREE 
to all subscribers for the Christian Union who ask for 
it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 
And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union, it is sent for $2; or the two periodi- 
cals together for $5, 





Von. VIL, No. 27. 


LAST CALL? 


HIS is the last number for 1872 that will be- 
sent to subscribers of *‘ Dec. 81, 1871,” who do not 
remit and renevw, in time to reach us before next week’s 
paper is mailed. The names will then be struck off the. 
list, and late renewers will be annoyed by a break in 
their papers. 

We go on the plan of stopping all papers the very 
week the subscription for them expires. This saves: 
running up arrearages for people who wish to keep their 
accounts paid up. It also keeps our books clean an@ 
clear. Look at the address-label on your paper Tus 
week, and see when your subscription expires. Renew 
in time, so that you may lose no papers while you are 
being dropped from the list and put on again, as must 
be the case if you wait till your time is up. Keep on 
the list! 

Make it clear, when you send money for a renew- 
al that it isa Renewal, and not anew subscription. If 
you send more than one name, and some are new and 
some are renewals, state distinctly which are which: 
otherwise don’t blame us if there is trouble and confu-. 
sion in sending your names. 





THE TWO PREMIUMS TOGETHER 


ILL be something that many would like to: 
have. Perhaps you have given away your 
‘Baby ” pictures, and would like to replace them—yet 
don’t want to give up the chance of getting the new 
Oleograph which makes such a harmonious and grace-. 
ful center-piece for the pretty Pair. Well, we have 
provided for that. Any one sending $3 for himself and 
$3 for a new subscriber (that is, six dollars in all), shalt 
receive one copy of the CuRist1AN Union for a year, 
and both picture-premiums; and the new subscriber 
shall receive one copy of the paper for a year, and 
either of the two picture-premiums he may choose. 
But if you have neither time to find a new subscriber 
for us, nor inclination so give a year’s subscription to a 
needy friend (there is a good deal of Holiday-Present 
giving of that kind, and a profitable gift it is!) we have 
provided another way. Any subscriber, new or old, 
may subscribe for the Christian Union for two years 
at $5.75 (instead of $6.00), and shall receive both the Pair 
and the Oleograph. Add to this, of course, the price 
for mounting and mailing. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Must not be expected when remittances are sent by 
mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change in 
the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper,. 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt be 
desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be enclosed 
with the remittance, for that purpose. 





MountTEeD CHROMOS.—Renewers or Subscribers 
will understand that their pictures are delivered un- 
mounted, unless they prefer them mounted. And as 
all pictures must be mounted for framing, and we do it 
by large quantities, to have us do it will be the cheapest 
as well as most satisfactory way in the end. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to send 25 cents extra; and 
then the pictures will he strongly mounted, sized and 
varnished, all ready for framing—the pair of Chromos 
on card-board, and the Oleograph on limp canvass. 
Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvass and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 
40 cents extra. The price for mounting must be added 
to all the prices given in the above paragraphs. 





CnroMO DELIVERY. — The picture premiums 
presented, are deliverable at the publication office. If 
the subscriber add ten cents for the expenses of wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc., of either premium (33.10 altogether) 
the pictures will be mailed post-paid. This is, of course, 
the easiest way for most, and the mode almost univers- 
ally adopted. In case of the Oleograph being chosen 
with the oil-painting, stretcher-mounting, that must be 
sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so that it 
joel be necessary only to send the mounting money, 3d 
cents. 





RECAPITULATION. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmmounted Picture.... 
One Renewal and One New Subscription 


$3.00 
5.75 
6.00 
Extra Remittances for: 

AIRE oo oscar b ascrded aiore erbiniose bale ian ngare aie 10 
PR OEA F I aa 6 io nas): do aweoieeaweawaasee 2d 

Mounting Olieograph on Wooden Stretcher (must 
be sent by express at expense of subseriber). 40 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers £2.06 





NOW IS THE TIME 

To get your friends to subseribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, * Wide Awake” and ** Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the superb Oleograph “ Little Run-Away and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us in send- 
ing this paper allover the land, and making their ac- 
quaintances our subscribers. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions te 
those who will take a local agency. Send for our Cir= 
culars and Terms to Agents! Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 














